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Editor  &  Publisher 


A  VITAL  APPROACH  TO  RELIGION  IN  THE  NEWS 

"Whenever  I  run  across  a  piece  of  fine,  accurate  and  objective 
reporting  .  .  began  the  letter  from  the  president  of  the  nation’s  largest 
association  of  churches. 

It  was  addressed  to  David  R.  Meade,  religion  writer  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Meade  receives  many  glowing  congratulations  on  the  uniquely 
stimulating  job  he  does  of  interpreting  news  of  religion.  Phrases  like 
.  .  your  spiritual  understanding,  your  editing  skill,  your  splendid  pre¬ 
sentation  .  .  .”,  "real  service  to  religion”  add  up  to  a  deft  and  depth 
treatment  far  beyond  the  traditional  church  page. 

Dave  Meade  finds  excitement  in  the  momentous  things  that  are 
happening  in  religion.  He  finds  them  more  interesting  than  developments 
in  any  other  field  he  has  reported  in  ten  years  of  newspapering. 

He  visits  a  different  church  every  week,  and  his  regular  Monday 
feature,  "A  Stranger  Goes  to  Church,”  is  a  serious  message  in  itself.  He 
covers  all  important  conventions  and  many  gatherings.  He  is  a  tireless, 
intelligent  and  sensitive  interviewer  of  spiritual  leaders.  He  initiates 
inspiring  series  of  articles  related  to  the  church  calendar. 

While  Mr.  Meade  is  receiving  applause  from  churchmen,  he  is 
educating  and  awakening  Daily  News  readers  to  the  way  the  church  is 
fulfilling  its  responsibility. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NKWS 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Publisher 


REEL,  RUNNING 
BELT  TENSION 
&  AUTOPASTER 


Cmoob'^ 


Self-contained, unit-28  feet  wide,  ISVs  feet  high -accommodates  paper  rolls 
up  to  55  inches  in  diameter,  150  inches  long,  and  weighing  up  to  15,000  pounds. 


Custom-built  by 


HUGE  is  the  best  way  to  describe  this  Reel, 
Tension,  Autopaster,  custom  built  by 
WOOD  for  Oxford  Paper  Company.  To 
appreciate  the  engineering  skill  required 
to  design  and  build  this  giant  size  paper 
roll  handling  device,  please  realize  that  it 
is  capable  of  handling  paper  rolls  up  to 
15,000  lbs.  each,  ten  times  the  weight  of  the 
usual  paper  rolls  used  in  newspaper  plants. 

Designed  by  WOOD  to  facilitate  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper  from  rolls  into  a  coating 
machine  at  a  continuous  speed  to  eliminate 
temperature  changes  in  the  coating  solu- 


for  OXFORD  PAPER  COMPANY 

RUMFORD,  MAINE 

tion,  thereby  producing  a  more  uniform 
coat  weight.  By  means  of  a  special  Auto¬ 
matic  3-Arm  Reel,  a  Pneumatically- 
controlled  Tension  using  up  to  twelve 
Running  Belts,  and  an  Automatic  Auto¬ 
paster,  many  additional  thousands  of  feet 
of  paper  can  be  processed  in  one  continuous 
operation  with  important  savings  in  time 
and  waste. 

o  •  e 

WOOD  invites  inquiries  regarding  their 
Standard  or  custom-built  Paper  Roll  Han¬ 
dling  and  Automatic  Splicing  Equipment. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N,Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 


All  Baltimore-in  one  “ring!” 


Imagine— a  market  the  size  of  Baltimore,  so  concisely  encircled. 

How’s  this  for  compact:  over  82%  of  Baltimore  families  (1.5 
million  people)  live  within  a  15-mile  radius  of  the  heart  of 
downtown,  roughly  the  ABC  city  zone. 

Here  an  estimated  92%  of  total  retail  sales  are  transacted 
for  the  Baltimore  area,  America’s  12th  largest  market. 

Contact  with  this  unusually  compact  market  can  best  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  Sunpapers.  Here’s  why:  more  than  88%  of  our 
daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more  than 
82%  of  our  Sunday  circulation  (80%  of  it  home  delivered)  is  in 
Baltimore’s  concentrated,  productive  city  zone. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

kBC  9130160:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  420,660 -Sunday  320,877 

National  Representatives:  Creamer  &  Woodwood,  Inc.  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  —  Chicago,  Detroit 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


All  year  long,  we 
have  signed  off 
our  ads  with: 

Wire  -  turite  -  phone  or 
better  still  visit  us  for 
detailed  market  data. 


With  the  Christmas  spirit 
upon  us  we  select 
four  words  - 

Better 
Still 
Visit 
Us  - 

You  are  sure  to  enjoy 
St.  Petersburg 
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JANUARY— 1961 

5-6 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

7- 8 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association,  Mobile. 

8- 10 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Advertising  Sales  Semin 

ton  Hotel.  Dallas. 

8-10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Plaza  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

8- 11 — Texas  Newspaper  Seminar  on  “Business  News",  University  of  Te.-i 

School  of  Journalism,  Austin.  j 

9- 2(^Amerlcan  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Colu'--j 

University,  New  York. 

1 1 —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Lsop.™ 
Cafe.  San  Francisco. 

12- 14— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

12- 15— Copley  Newspaper  Seminar  tor  News  Executives,  Borrego  5c-'-- 

Calif.  ^  I 

13—  Arizona  Associated  Press  Association,  Tucson.  ■ 

15-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  E*,  1 

Hotel.  Chicago.  I 

17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hlltcn| 
Hotel,  Boston.  | 

19-21 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise.  Boise.  i 

19- 21 — Wyoming  AP  Association,  Cheyenne.  | 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association,  Granada  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  1 
20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque.  N.  M 

20- 21 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  62nd  annual,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23— Texas  APME,  Hotel  Worth,  Fort  Worth. 

22- 25— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Leiingt-n 
Ky. 

23- Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia  Un- 
versity.  Now  York. 

24 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hots 

Boston.  I 

26-28 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Rokarj 
E.  Loo  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  I 

26- 28— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville.  i 

27 —  Virginia  Associated  Press,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

27-28 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

29-31 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Binghamton.  N.  Y  i 
31-Feb.  I — Advertising  Federation  of  America  conference.  Statler-Hilfcri 
Hotel,  Washington.  | 


FEBRUARY 

2 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

2-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  :v 
Francisco. 

5- 7 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

6 -  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester. 

7- 8 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Roche,  :| 

9- 11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshter  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus.  I 

10 —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Lecc? 

Cafe,  San  Francisco.  I 

13-24— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executive*  seminar,  ColufT'c,] 

University.  N.  Y.  j 

16-18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Radisson,  MInneapollv  j 

16- 18 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hsr: 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  i 

17- 18 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I 

17-18 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene.  I 

17- 19 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver  I 

18- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associsr:' 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

23- 26— Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Sheraton-Brock  Hot* 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

24- 25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Caro^-si 
Hotel  Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

26- 28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
House,  Boston. 
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ANNOUNCING... 

A  National  Frequency  and  Volume  Discount 
for  Los  Angeles  Times  Advertisers 


FLEXIBILITY  FOR  ALL  ACCOUNTS... 


For  complete  details  contact  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles  53,  California,  orCresmer  & 
Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles ,  San  Francisco. 


ANOTHER  FORWARD  STEP... 


The  Times  is  pleased  to  announce  that  beginning  January  1,  1961  a  National  Frequency  and 
\'olume  Discount  will  go  into  effect  for  advertisers  on  a  26-week  contract.  This  means  that 
the  west’s  leading  advertising  medium — over  and  above  its  many  present  advertising  advan¬ 
tages — now  offers  another  very  substantial  reason  for  using  The  Times  as  a  basic  medium 
in  the  great  Los  Angeles  marketing  area. 


major  advantage  of  'The  Times’  new  Frequency  and  \’olume  Discount  Plan  is  its  unique 
fle.xibility  which  builds  on  the  inherent  fle.xibility  of  the  newspaper  medium. 

Here  is  a  discount  structure  which  enables  you,  the  national  advertiser,  to  truly  coordinate 
your  advertising  and  sales  efforts  and  provide  impact  when  you  need  it  most  .  .  .  during 
model  changes,  introduction  of  new  products,  seasonal  demands  and  other  jxjriods  of  special 
importance  in  your  business.  The  size  of  your  ad,  the  frequency — these  can  be  varied  to  meet 
the  sales  needs  of  your  advertising  schedule. 


The  new  plan  applies  to  advertisers  in  any  category  who  place  6  or  more  insertions  and  run 
6000  or  more  lines  in  ’The  Times  during  a  26-wcek  contract  jieriod.  The  discounts  range 
from  2%  for  minimum  performance  to  15%  for  a  schedule  of  full  pages. 


MORE  THAN  EVER-IN  THE  SIXTIES-ITS  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES -THE  WESTS  LEADING  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


The  Discount  Plan 
also  applies  to  The 
lx>8  Angeles  Mirror 


I 


If  you  don’t  want  to  miss 
the  big  ones  while 
you  sell  the  smaller  ones, 
remember: 

Everywhere, 

men  who  authorize  big  national 
advertising  appropriations 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


HIE  WMl  STREET  JOCinAL 


puhlishtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
CHICOPEE  FAILS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANQSCO 


1  ^  "n 


(^rwin  J  C^oii 
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:^B!§tmasi 


"...  and  we'll  try  it  on 
for  size  in  ALTOONA 
.  .  .  Test-Town,  Pa." 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  FROM  THE 

Hltoona  SKirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  £.  Beeler,  Ad*.  Mgr. 


fSeat^  ^rwin  5  y 
iir  it  it  it 

Set  for  Christmas 


umn 


CHRISTMAS  CHEER-HOLIDAY  HAPPINESS  to  every  leader  ol 
these  lines  of  type.  May  all  the  satisfactions  and  rewards 
of  newspapering  glow  within  you  as  steadily  and  brightly  as 
candles  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

Page  One — Christmas 

Newspapers  everywhere. 

On  this  Birthday, 

.4re  all  happy  to  Kive 
•St.  Luke  the  play. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Madinon  (Wis.)  State  Journal 

Christmas  Work 

Personnel  Manager  Richard  H.  Mayer,  Johnstoicn  (Pa.)  Tribuet 
and  Democrat,  received  this  anonymous  Clirisimas  jingle  from  thr 


It’s  work,  work,  work^— 
Yes  work  like  crazy ; 

’Tis  not  the  season 
To  be  lazy. 

With  (Hiristmas  proKranis 
Six  feet  high. 

You’d  swear  the  pile 
Reached  to  the  sky. 

•And  advertisers 
Buy  more  spare; 

Big  papers  mean 
.4  frantic  pare. 

Each  church  and  lodge 
And  P-T-A 

Has  something  planned 
To  mark  the  day. 

Tliere’s  gift  exchanges. 
Programs,  Partietw— 

We  publish  all, 

“Dig  in,  me  hearties.’’ 
There’s  heads  to  write, 

■A  tricky  game— 


How  many  ways 
To  say  the  same'f 
It’s  work,  work,  work 
From  sun  to  sun, 

.And  still  your  work 
Is  just  begun. 

.And  griping  calls 
Are  oft’  the  case— 

“Why  didn’t  we  get 
A  better  space?’’ 

It’s  work,  work,  work 
And  plug,  plug,  plug, 

IJke  Scrooge,  you  mutter, 
“Bah,  humbug!*’ 

We’re  heavy  laden 
Down  with  mail. 

This  annual  prospect 
Leaves  us  pale. 

We  get  the  works 
From  those  who  phone  iis- 
We  get  all  this. 

But  NO  DAMN  BONUS. 


— Congratulations  to  Parks  Rusk,  editor-publisher,  Miami 
Beach  Sun,  upon  appointment  of  his  brother.  Dean  Rusk,  is 
Secretary  of  State.  (Parks  was  advertising  director  of  thf 
old  Miami  Beach  Tropics  the  year  I  was  its  editor  in  1939-40 
and  Dean  went  to  my  school,  Davidson  College  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  before  he  became  a  Rhodes  scholar  to  Oxford  Univer- 
sitv  in  England.)  Two  former  newspaperboys  were  President¬ 
elect  Kennedy’s  first  Cabinet  appointees — Connecticut  Got. 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  named  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  North  Carolina  Gov.  Luther  H.  Hodges, 
named  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Picture  Happy 

How  pleasant  to  peruse  the  news. 

The  by-lines  with  their  vocal  views; 

But  when  the  forecast  is  atomics. 

How  pleasant  to  peruse  the  comics! 

—Jacob  C.  Solovay 

— The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  almost  forgot  its  72nd  anniversary  D«. 
8  until  a  reminder  came  from  a  woman  who  was  horn  the  same  day  » 
the  newspaper.  .  .  .  Who  has  a  taller  reporter  than  the  Staten  Ishm 
( N.  Y.)  Advance’s  Stanley  Terkelsen,  who  towers  six  feet  and  sews 
inches  into  his  island’s  upper  atmosphere?  .  .  .  Important  news  WP! 
from  Newport  was  not  dropped  for  the  Providence  Journal  by  the  driw 
of  a  New  York-bound  bus.  An  alert  copyboy,  Joe  Ford,  called  w 
Rhode  Island  State  Police  barracks  to  stop  the  bus  as  it  passed.  J* 
then  drove  to  the  barracks  19  miles  away  and  Sunday  copy  made  the 
paper  l)ecause  of  the  quick-thinking  of  a  youngster. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  19« 


He  thought  of  the  WHOLE 
Syracuse  Market  » t  »  #  # 

. . .  he  bought  it! 

A  market  as  big  as  the  Syracuse  Market  is  usually  bard  to  cover.  When  you  want  to  sell 
one-third  the  area  of  a  state  like  New  York,  co\eriug  15  counties,  it  usually  means  numbers  of 
media  and  costly  overlaps. 


Different  here!  The  Syracuse  Market — u\l  of  it — can  be  bought  easily  and  effectively. 


True,  there’s  only  one  efficient  way  to  get  it  all — //ic  Syractisc  Newspapers.  This  jOTwer- 
liouse  of  influence  delivers  lOO'ic  of  Syracuse  City  and  rich  Onondaga  County.  .\dd  to  that  90^ 
coverage  of  the  three-county  Syracuse  MetroiMilitan  Area*  and  up  to  76%  coverage  of  the  12 
surrounding  counties  and  }ou  get  the  whole  Syracuse  Market. 

No  other  combination  of  media  delivers  comparable  coverage  at  com¬ 
parable  cost. 

Do  your  sales  job  the  best  way  .  .  .  permit  .Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
to  detail  how  your  selling  job  can  be  simplified  and  made  fully  effective. 

Your  advertising,  too,  can  buy  the  WllOI.K  Syracuse  Market. 

^  ONONDAGA,  OSWEGO  AND  MADISON  COUNTIES  —  U.S.  DEPT.  BUDGET  STANDARD  DEFINITION 


B  the  SYRACUSE  Mi WSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL  Evening  •  HERALD-AMERICAN  Sunday  •  THE  POST-STANDARD  Morning  &  Sunday 


Ftdl  Color  Available  Daily  ir  Sunday  •  Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONl^Y,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

CIRCULATION :  Combined  Daily  230,81 4  Sunday  Herald-American  202,467  Sunday  Post-Standard  1 02,966 


editorial 


A  Merry  Christmas  to  All 

Editor  &  Publisher  sends  greetings  for  a  very  Meiry  Christmas  to 
all  our  friends — all  our  readers  ami  our  atlvertisers.  If  we  coidd  be 
a  Santa  Claus  and  deliver  these  greetings  in  |X'rson  they  would  be 
attached  to  appropriate  gifts  such  as  these: 

To  publishers  and  general  managers  a  fool-proof  metluxl  of  meeting 
rising  costs  without  impairing  the  prcKluct  or  its  service; 

To  etlitors  a  larger  and  better  staff  with  which  to  improve  the  paper; 

To  editorial  writers  the  gift  of  vision;  and 

To  re|x)rters  the  time  for  reflection  and  thoroughness; 

To  advertising  managers  a  never-descemling  curve  of  linage  in¬ 
creases;  and 

To  advertising  salesmen  bigger  sthetlules  from  every  account; 

To  circulators  a  corps  of  infallible  carrier  l)oys  and  increased  sub¬ 
scriptions; 

To  all  mechanical  superintendents  and  their  crews  the  gift  of  braiul 
new  equipment,  greater  efficiency,  without  loss  of  jolis; 

To  equipment  manufacturers  the  machine  of  their  dreams  that  will 
make  all  others  ofisolete; 

To  syndicate  managers  and  editors  the  bell-ringing  features  that 
will  set  new  sales  and  readership  records; 

To  newspaper  representatives  victory  in  selling  all  those  hard-to- 
convince  accounts; 

To  public  relations  men  the  gift  of  clients  that  do  not  get  into 
trouble  with  their  employees,  the  pufilic  or  with  (Congress; 

To  advertisers  both  local  and  national  the  product  the  public 
can’t  do  without  and  the  stiles  to  go  with  it; 

To  advertising  agencies  a  list  of  accounts  with  proilucts  the  public 
can’t  do  without  which  can  be  promoted  only  through  newspaper 
advertising; 

To  employers  and  to  unions  alike  the  gift  of  collective  bargaining 
without  rancor  and  of  settlements  fair  and  reasonable  to  all  with¬ 
out  strife; 

To  all  executives  the  ijerfect  secretary; 

And  to  secretaries  everywhere  a  boss  who  is  understanding,  reason¬ 
able  ami  generous. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOUmH  EStAIt 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspoper  in  Americe 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Jounwliit, 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom. 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estiti 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2t 
1901:  Advertising,  January  22.  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 

James  W.  Brown.  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Waller;  Featum. 

I  Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 

I  Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertwsf 

News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  isd 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  LibrtriM. 
Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manage, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Met 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Mae 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Diraete. 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manage. 
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t\RTO(>N  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


"BAH!  HUMBUG!" 

High  Hayne,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 


Short  Sah 
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President-elect  Kennedy  added  that 
y  militar>'  must  also  be  efficient  “so 
•at  the  wildest  possible  use  can  be  made 
f  public  funds.” — Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
feat  Virginia  University  Daily  Athe- 


This  is  the  first  time  in  U.  S.  history 
iit  a  President,  or  President-elect,  has 
thosen  a  bother  to  be  in  his  Cabinet.  — 
\St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 


McNamara  tells  why  he  is  willing  to 
lose  $3  million  for  a  $25,000-a-year  post 
Page  40.  —  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve- 
ling  News. 


NW  rules  and  regulations  for  con¬ 
ducting  Village  Council  meetings  were 
jet  up  for  public  dissipation  last  night. 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler. 


Mr.  Griffiths  was  formerly  a  porter 
ith  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury.  — 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ABOUT  TIME 


With  more  people  spending  more  money 
for  more  daily  newspapers;  more  adver¬ 
tisers  investing  more  money  to  produce 
more  business;  more  publishers  spending 
more  money  to  make  their  product  more 
effective  .  .  .  isn’t  it  about  time  for  a  sequel 
titled  “The  Fading  American  Newspaper 
Detractors?” 

Art  Corric.xn 

City  Circulation  Mgr. 

Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 


EVALUATING  ISSUES 


An  account  in  E&P  (Dec.  3,  p.  12)  con¬ 
cerning  a  study  of  the  116-day  steel  strike 
made  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
is  of  |)articular  interest  to  me  because  of 
the  editorial  approach  I  took  to  this  same 
problem  in  October  and  November  of  1959. 

I  believe  my  editorial  approach,  and  the 
findings  of  the  committee,  agree  in  one 
respect:  That  the  basic  fault  is  lack  of 
evaluation  of  conflicting  arguments  made 
in  labor  negotiations. 

1  cannot  agree  with  the  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  mass 
communications  media.  I  place  the  blame 
on  inadequate  labor  legislation. 

One  must  have  considerably  more  in¬ 
formation  than  is  available  at  present  be¬ 
fore  adequately  evaluating  such  argu¬ 
ments.  They  can  lie  judged  only  in  the 
context  of  the  negotiations  that  precede 
the  time  they  are  made  public. 

Effective  evaluations  can  be  made  only 
during  the  course  of  negotiations  before 
positions  are  hardened  and  in  the  light  of 
objectives  both  sides  seek,  and  before  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  has  become  fixed. 

1  strongly  feel,  as  your  committee  does, 
that  the  public,  as  the  “aggrieved  party,” 
deserves  evaluation  of  arguments  and 
issues  and  that  such  evaluation  would  tend 
to  lessen  labor-management  strife.  But  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  mass  communica¬ 
tions  media  can  furnish  such  evaluation 
so  long  as  negotiations  are  conducted  as 
they  are  now.  The  remedy  lies  not  with  the 
media,  but  with  Congress. 

R.  J.  Bruninc 

Cieneral  News  Editor, 

Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press 


A  PROPOS 


Robert  Warner’s  statement  that  Vice 
President  Nixon — as  opposed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent-Elect— never  hir^  a  “court  photog¬ 
rapher”  for  an  entire  political  campaign 
(E&P,  Dec.  1)  brings  to  mind  a  Mad 
Magazine  take-off  on  the  famous  Travelers 
Cheques  advertisement:  Says  celebrity 
Brigit  Bardot,  “I  never  carry  more  than 
twenty  dollars  in  cash.  I  don’t  have  to.” 

Dennis  Renault 

Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 
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The  reputation  of  the  press  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  service  in  the  community  hardly 


takes  on  any  new  luster  from  your  lead 
story  in  the  December  10  issue  headlined 
“Justice  Prevails  in  Houston  .After  News¬ 
paper’s  Crusade”. 

As  journalism,  both  your  story  and  the 
Houston  Press  crusade  wallow  in  self- 
righteousness,  which  is  a  most  dangerous 
mantle  for  even  a  great  newspaper  to  as¬ 
sume.  For  another  thing,  in  crediting  the 
press  so  completely,  the  story  does  not 
back  up  its  implications.  Everything  is 
based  on  “Post  hoc,  propter  hoc”,  and 
nowhere  is  a  real  cause  and  effect  link  re¬ 
vealed. 

As  for  “justice”,  here  is  a  question  for 
the  Houston  Press  from  a  puzzled  North¬ 
erner:  Is  it  justice  when  the  primary  mur¬ 
derer,  the  husband  (white)  gets  life,  and 
his  agent  who  did  not  even  fire  the  gun 
(Negro)  gets  the  chair? 

Richard  K.  Bellamy 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦  *  * 

TWO  PAPERS 

Like  so  many  who  feel  compelled  to 
rationalize  about  the  dwindling  number  of 
dailies,  Mr.  D.  K.  Woodman  (Dec.  10) 
piously  justifies  this  sad  situation  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  competitively  partisan  newspapers 
have  been  replaced  by  a  single,  impartial, 
and  objective  paper  in  many  communities. 

His  position,  shorn  of  verbal  camouflage, 
is  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  nonpartisan 
newspaper  in  a  city  than  to  have  two  parti¬ 
san.  unobjective  newspapers. 

No  one  will  contradict  him  there:  But  is 
it  better,  Mr.  W'oodman,  to  have  one  non¬ 
partisan,  objective  newspaper  in  a  city 
than  it  is  to  have  two  of  them?  This  is 
the  question  that  Mr.  Woodman  and  those 
of  his  persuasion  always  seem  to  ignore. 

This  can’t  help  but  breed  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  the  profit  of  a  monopoly  position, 
rather  than  the  purity  of  the  newspaper’s 
performance,  that  appeals  to  them. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  decades  ago 
many  of  the  papers  in  multi-paper  cities 
were  more  concerned  with  partisanship 
than  with  responsible  journalism.  But  the 
day  of  the  paper  that  existed  solely  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  fortunes  of  a  political  party 
has  long  passed. 

The  great  metropolitan  papers  that  have 
died  in  alarming  numbers  in  recent  years 
were  not  fly-by-night  operations  whose  sole 
function  was  to  turn  out  political  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Mr.  W'oodman  is  sadly  mistaken  also  in 
his  glib  assumption  that  papers  without 
competition  have  magically  assumed  a 
serene  nonpartisanship  and  enlightened 
purview  which  enable  them  to  throw  light 
on  all  sides  of  all  questions.  In  many  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country,  this 
simply  is  not  the  case. 

The  only  foolproof  way  to  insure  that 
a  paper  will  do  its  best  to  cover  the  news 
well  and  completely,  as  well  as  impar¬ 
tially,  is  to  have  another  paper  in  town 
that  will  print  the  story  if  the  first  paper 
misses  it  or  suppresses  it. 

Charles  K.  Sercis 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 
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The  Gary  Post-Tribune  and 
The  Hammond  Times  use 
consistent  advertising  like  this 
in  The  New  York  Times  to 
reach  the  executives— among 
advertisers  and  at  agencies— 
who  make  advertising  media 
decisions.  Tell  the  story 
of  your  market  and  your 
ability  to  sell  that  market 
with  your  advertising  in 


( 


Ytnir  promiitioH  tucsmf/e  thin 
size  (^5  lines)  in  The  Xetc  York 
T  i  ni  e  s  icon  Id  cost  i/on  o  n  I  // 
■itioi.j!)  at  the  open  rate,  much 
less  on  contraet  disconnt. 


The  New  York  Times 

first  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.  S.  newspapers 


Weprettnttd  by; _ 

Burke.  Kuipert  t  Mehoney,  Inc. 
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4  Syndicated  Supplements 
Start  1961  on  Upswing 


Betty  Crocker’s  Success 
Gives  Promise  to  Medium 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Four  syndicated  Sunday 
.pplcnieiits,  after  a  sa^^inf? 
art,  befjan  a  comeback  during 
■r  last  months  of  1980  to  reach 
.  total  dollar  volume  for  the 
ear  of  $82,063,000,  off  9'/c  from 
•>9  volume.  Executives  said 
■:>  week  that  the  upswing  was 
arr\ing  over  into  the  first 
aes  of  1961. 

A  promising  prospect  for  next 
ar  is  repetition  by  General 
1  !!s  of  a  highly  successful  six- 
aje  spectacular  in  full  color 
r  Betty  Crocker  cake  and 
rsiintf  mixes.  The  firm  used 
fkii  Week,  Parade  and  Family 
Vfekly  on  Sept.  11  and  the  first 
TO  on  Dec.  4.  It  is  understood 
at  American  Weekly  will  be 
duded  in  1961  in  the  cam- 
’aijtn  placed  by  Batten,  Barton, 
irstine  &  Osborn.  (See  “Betty 
rocker  Success  Story,”  on  page 

This  Week  sold  a  similar 
rjlt  I  pie-space  unit  to  General 
ofvelnpmcnt  Corp.,  Port  Char- 
tte,  Fla. 

Dollar  Voliimv 

Total  business  for  all  four 
3jblications  declined  in  1960. 
Here  in  round  numbers  is  the 
oreakdowii : 

^«rican  19(0  1959 

. $11,000,000  $16,000,000 

Weekly  $  7.978.000  $  8.620,000 

. $23,020,000  $24,400,000 

'  »  Week - $41,066,000  $42.3.53.000 

$82,873,000  $91,373,000 
The  four  magazines  distrib¬ 
uted  by  334  Sunday  newspapers 
-ad  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
'  ,800,000.  American  Weekly, 
Eiminjf  at  supplement  combina- 
don  schedules,  cut  out  back-to- 
back  distribution  by  papers  that 
^so  had  This  Week.  American 
''eeldy  has  ceased  distribution 
ith  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
^nrinnati  Enquirer  and  New 
Orlennx  Timen-Picayune.  There 
^'11  still  be  duplication  on  the 
'  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and, 
until  next  September,  on  the 

editor  8c  publisher  I 


Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  De¬ 
troit  News  purchase  of  the 
Detroit  Times  put  the  two 
supplements  back-to-back  in  that 
market. 

Keiurn  to  Regional  .Selling 

Another  development,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  will  be  the  return 
of  This  Week  to  regional  selling 
of  eastern  and  western  circula¬ 
tions,  which  was  discontinued  in 
1956.  The  move  followed  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  Stuart  Peabody  and 
Franklin  Bell. 

Ben  Wright,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  the  decision  to  offer 
advertisers  regional  buys  of  the 
36  papers  east  of  the  Rockies 
(37  as  of  Feb.  4  when  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  joins  the  group)  and 
six  papers  west.  A  premium  of 
IbVr  will  be  charged  for  the 
western  list,  lOf'c  for  the  east¬ 
ern  list.  To  assure  the  same  size 
magazines,  there  will  be  no 
advertising  accepted  for  the 
western  edition  unless  corre¬ 
sponding  space  is  previously 
sold  in  the  east,  Mr.  Wright 
said. 

Mr.  Wright  said  124  maga¬ 
zines  offer  eastern  and  western 
editions.  So  do  American  Weekly 
and  Parade.  The  former  charges 
premiums;  Parade  does  not  for 
its  split-run.  Effective  Jan.  1, 
American  Weekly  is  starting  a 
Texas  edition,  offering  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  763,000. 

Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley, 
president  of  Parade,  said  he 
would  continue  to  accept  split- 
run  ads,  but  he  was  opposed  to 
regional  selling  because  it  was 
not  in  the  best  interest  of 
national  advertisers.  He  said 
that  with  or  without  premiums 
there  was  little  or  no  profit  and 
to  be  of  service  to  advertisers  a 
medium  must  be  profitable. 

American  Weekly’s  32  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  have  a  total 
circulation  of  9,193,858  (March 
1960  ABC). 
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Family  Weekly  added  10 
papers,  boosting  ABC  figures  to 
5,128,595. 

The  supplement  has  a  Junior 
Reporter’s  competition  among 
carriers  with  trips  to  Brazil  as 
prizes. 

Parade  was  up  to  9,811,686 
after  losing  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen  and  adding  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle.  Warren  Reynolds, 
assistant  publisher,  said  60  of 
65  Parade  papers  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  1960.  A  Young  Colum¬ 
bus  competition  among  carriers 
will  take  76  winners  to  Ireland 
and  England  next  March. 

The  ABC  report  for  This 
Week’s  42  papers  is  13,608,784. 
A  sampling  contest  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  thousands  of  new  starts 
by  papers  carrying  This  Week. 

65th  .\nniver(*ary 

American  Weekly  will  observ'e 
its  65th  anniversary  of  continu¬ 
ous  publication. 

“We  have  ambitious  plans  for 
celebration  of  this  event,”  said 
Ed  Kennedy,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  had 
never  known  a  magazine  with 
such  high  reader-response  as 
that  enjoyed  by  American 
Weekly.  During  1960  a  total  of 
1,475,000  communications  were 
received  from  readers  as  a  result 
of  published  articles,  he  said. 

“As  to  business,  I  expect  we 
may  break  even  in  the  first 
<iuarter  of  1961  as  compared 
with  this  year,  and  that  we  will 
go  ahead  and  stay  ahead  in  the 
second  quarter,”  Mr,  Kennedy 
said. 

Mr.  Motley  said  he  doesn’t 
expect  the  first  half  will  be  good, 
but  believes  the  last  half  will 
pull  Parade  ahead  of  this  year. 

“And  we  will  not  complain 
about  the  profit  we  will  make,” 
Mr.  Motley  added. 

Ed  Kimball,  Parade’s  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  eight  of  the 
10  biggest  advertisers  invested 
$500,000  or  more  in  the  maga- 


Ahrad  of  I,ai<t  Year 

Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Family 
Weekly,  said  that  the  first  quar¬ 


ter  of  1961  was  ahead  in  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1960. 

Six  new  advertisers  are  start¬ 
ing  in  the  supplement  this 
January. 

Mr.  O’Rourke  said  local  tie-in 
advertising  sold  by  distributing 
newspapers  amounted  to  more 
than  3,500,000  lines  in  1960. 

Family  Weekly  ads  were  rated 
by  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff.  Com¬ 
paring  them  with  ratings  of  the 
.same  ads  in  other  publications, 
including  Life,  the  supplement 
got  higher  “noted”  percentages. 

For  This  Week,  Mr.  Wright 
reported  721,868  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  compared  with  757,965 
lines  in  1959,  or  849.26  pages  as 
against  891.72.  Ten  top  adver¬ 
tisers  increased  linage. 

A  total  of  92  new  products 
were  promoted  in  This  Week 
during  1960,  Mr.  Wright  said. 
These  new  advertisers  accounted 
for  111,526  lines. 

Editors  of  the  four  supple¬ 
ments  believe  they  have  formu¬ 
las  keyed  to  winning  reader 
response.  They  differ,  however, 
in  fundamental  philosophy. 

William  I.  Nichols,  This  Week, 
goes  in  heavily  for  big  names 
as  writers.  Regardless  of  the 
author,  all  articles  must  have 
interest,  promotability  and  the 
“person-to-person”  relationship, 
he  insists. 

“A  new  concept  of  Sunday 
supplement  journalism  is 
emerging,”  Mr.  Nichols  said. 
“In  these  days  of  ‘over-expo¬ 
sure’  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
miniature  magazines  anymore. 
Each  issue  must  be  an  event  in 
itself.  You  cannot  keep  to  any 
one  pattern,  but  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  changing  to  gain  and 
hold  reader  interest.” 

Mr.  Nichols  began  a  series  of 
“accent  issues”  in  which  one 
subject  in  each  issue  gets  “im¬ 
pact  treatment.”  He  is  continu¬ 
ing  the  idea  in  1961. 

One  issue  will  feature  Civil 
War  sites,  since  it  will  be  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  war 
between  the  states. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  covers  to  avoid 
similarity  with  other  magazines. 

For  Fresh  Ideas 

Jess  Gorkin,  Parade,  said  he 
was  more  interested  in  “fresh 
ideas  that  are  helpful,  informa¬ 
tive  and  provocative  than  in  the 
authors  writing  them.” 

“Fresh  ideas  are  the  guts  of 
any  publication,”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Cowles  Firm  Plans 
More  Diversification 


E&P  Delivered 

of  Directors  of  _  —  ^  _ 

ines  and  Broad-  15  I GCIVS  LdfltC 


a  $2,500,000  block-long  Look 
Building  in  Des  Moines. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Cowles  Magazines  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  Inc.,  will  consist  of  the 
'present  10  directors  of  Cowles 
Magazines,  Inc.,  plus  three 


IfivrJ.  Cy  J.  ▼  C/i  ‘'present  10  directors  of  Cowles  Washingiox 

Magazines,  Inc.,  plus  three  Ben  F.  Meyer  of  the  Associ- 
As  Look  Magazine  starts  its  the  4300-seat  KRNT  Theatre,  others:  John  Cowles  Jr.,  vice-  ated  Press  staff  hero  peeled  tJ» 

25th  year  of  publishing,  Cowles  one  of  the  largest  legitimate  president  and  associate  editor  wrapper,  marked  “N'ewspaper- 

Broadcasting  Company  will  be  theatres  in  the  world.  Minneapolis  Star  and  Timely  Reports,”  from  his  E4P 

merged  into  Cowles  Magazines,  After  the  merger,  the  radio  Tribune;  Luther  L.  Hill,  which  came  in  the  mail  thk 
Inc.,  publisher  of  Look,  through  and  television  properties  will  be  formerly  publisher  of  the^  Des  week  and  then  was  startled  bv 

an  exchange  of  stock.  The  com-  operated  as  a  division  of  Cowles  i^Ioines  Register  and^  Tribune  the  headlines:  New  York  Strike 

pany  resulting  from  the  merger  Magazines  and  Broadcasting,  presently  president  of  Over  .  .  .  Peron  Threatens  to 

will  be  called  Cowles  Magazines  Inc.  Luther  L.  Hill,  presently  Cowles  Broadcasting  Company;  Wreck  La  Prensa  .  .  . 
and  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  accord-  president  and  a  director  of  David  Kruidnier,  general  He  took  a  second  look  at  th( 

ing  to  an  announcement  by  Cowles  Broadcasting  Company,  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  wrapper  and  then  investigated. 


Gardner  Cowles,  president. 


At  special  meetings  of  the  casting  Division.  The  headquar- 
stockholders  of  Cowles  Maga-  ters  for  this  Division  will  con-  Company.  arrived — 15  years  and  swae 

zines,  Inc.,  and  Cowles  Broad-  tinue  in  Des  Moines.  current  members  of  the  months  behind  the  time, 

casting  Co.,  the  merger  was  Advertising  revenue  on  Look  board  of  Cowles  Magazines  are:  A  Chilean  postage  stamp  and 

approved  Dec.  19,  subject  to  this  year  will  be  in  excess  of  Gardner  Cowles,  president;  notation,  “Delayed  Correspond- 

approvals  and  rulings  from  the  $59,000,000 — an  all-time  high  Marvin  Whatmore,  John  F.  ence  Recovered  from  the  S.  S, 

Federal  Communications  Com-  and  an  increase  of  $11,000,000  Harding,  S.  0.  Shapiro,  Vernon  John  Bidwell,”  sent  .Mr.  Meyer 

mission,  the  Securities  and  Ex-  over  1959,  which  was  also  an  Myers,  Don  Perkins,  Daniel  to  the  Maritime  Administratoai 

change  Commission,  and  the  all-time  high.  Since  1946  adv'er-  Mich,  Lester  Suhler,  Harold  for  more  information.  There  he 

Internal  Revenue  Service.  tising  revenue  of  the  magazine  Webber,  and  C.  S.  Hanson.  learned  the  copy  of  E&P  came 


will  be  president  of  the  Broad-  Register  and  Tribune  and  a  It  was  his  copy  of  E&P  for 
casting  Division.  The  headquar-  director  of  Cowles  Broadcasting  July  21,  1945,  which  had  jujt 
ters  for  this  Division  will  con-  Company.  arrived — 15  years  and  smip 


zines,  Inc.,  and  Cowles  Broad-  tinue  in  Des  Moines, 
casting  Co.,  the  merger  was  Advertising  revem 


learned  the  copy  of  E&P  came 
to  light  when  the  Lil>erty  Ship 
Bidwell  was  being  cut  up  for 
.scrap  in  Philadelphia.  The  mail 
pouches  were  in  a  secret  com- 


Vic  Hackler,  Associated  Press  partment.  Their  contents  had 


Internal  Revenue  Service.  tising  revenue  of  the  magazine  Webber,  and  C.  o.  Hanson.  learned  the  copy  of  E&P  came 

Mr.  Cowles  said  the  merger  is  has  increased  $52,579,000 — or  ^  to  light  when  the  Lil>erty  Ship 

part  of  a  long-range  plan  of  approximately  eight  times  the  Bidwell  was  being  cut  up  for 

diversification  which  in  the  past  revenue  of  1946.  Spronil  Printing  scrap  in  Philadelphia.  The  mail 

few  years  has  led  Cowles  Maga-  Circulation  on  Look  is  also  at  _  pouches  were  in  a  secret  com- 

zines,  Inc.  into  various  fields  of  an  all-time  peak.  The  magazine  Vic  Hackler,  Associated  Press  partment.  Their  contents  had 
activity.  In  November,  1959,  the  has  announced  a  new  guarantee  general  executive,  reported  de-  been  forwarded  to  Chile  and 
magazine  firm  established  the  of  6,500,000  to  take  effect  with  mand  from  newspapers,  journal-  the  Chilean  Postoffice  had  «- 
iSan  J?/an  Star,  the  only  English-  the  July  18,  1961,  issue.  In  1946,  ism  schools  and  others  for  the  directed  his  mail  to  Washington, 
language  daily  newspaper  in  l.,ook’s  circulation  was  approxi-  AP  Style  Book  has  sent  the  book  Mr.  Meyer  was  AP  Chief  of 
Puerto  Rico.  mately  2,340,000.  The  Cowles  into  a  second  printing.  The  book  Bureau  in  Chile  in  1945. 

The  Insider’s  New’sletter,  a  organization  two  years  ago  built  was  first  issued  last  August.  • 


Bayol  Establishes 
Public  Relations  Firm 


Puerto  Rico.  mately  2,340,000.  The  Cowles  into  a  second  printing.  The  book  Bureau  in  Chile  in  1945. 

The  Insider’s  New’sletter,  a  organization  two  years  ago  built  was  first  issued  last  August.  • 

weekly  16-page  publication  in  Bayol  Establishes 

newsletter  format  without  ad-  -m  Ml  o  Ui*  d  i  •  r* 

vertising,  sold  only  by  subscrip-  |  ^  K  OVYI  H  ^¥1T  Kelations  tirm 

tion,  was  launched  early  in  1959.  i  i  W.\SHINCI0X 

In  the  past  few  years,  through  -m  ~m  ^  Edgar  S.  Bayol,  former  execu- 

the  establishment  or  acquisition  f  ^  'ive  vicepresident  of  the  Nation- 

of  various  companies,  Cowles  U|_  |  |  CUiJ.  al  Editorial  Association,  his 

Magazines  has  become  the  organized  the  public  relations 

largest  producer  of  agency-sold  Dallas,  Tex.  For  six  years  prior  to  that  he  firm  of  Edgar  S.  Bayol  and 

magazine  subscriptions  in  the  Five  changes  in  the  executive  was  vicepresident  and  general  Associates,  with  offices  in  the 
world,  through  a  network  of  six  personnel  of  the  Times  Herald  manager,  a  position  he  was  National  Press  Building, 
wholly-owned  subscription  sub-  Printing  Co.,  owner  and  opera-  elected  to  by  the  board  after  For  several  years,  after  a 
sidiaries.  The  Cowles  subscrip-  ^gr  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  serving  as  news  editor  and  man-  career  in  newspaper  promotior. 
tion  subsidiaries  alone  do  an  and  KRLD,  were  announced  this  aging  editor  for  approximately  work  with  the  Washington  Star 
annual  sales  volume  in  the  week  by  the  board  of  directors,  eight  years.  and  Mew  York  World-Telegnm. 

neighborhood  of  $40,000,000,  Mr.  John  W.  Runyon  was  elected  Mr.  Rembert  has  been  the  Bayol  was  press  counsel  of 

Cowles  said.  chairman  of  the  board  and  pub-  operating  head  of  KRLD  AM-  the  Coca-Cola  Company.  He  is 

i7i„  -j..  r _  lisher.  FM-TV  for  eight  years.  Mr.  a  member  of  the  Bar  here  aai 


Dallas,  Tex. 


■-  W.\shinciox 

Edgar  S.  Bayol,  former  execu- 
I  l/X  ■  'i'’®  vicepresident  of  the  Nation- 

Lv/X  dX.XX  al  Editorial  Association,  has 

organized  the  public  relations 
For  six  years  prior  to  that  he  firm  of  Edgar  S.  Bayol  and 


neighborhood  of  $40,000,000,  Mr, 
Cowles  said. 


In  Florida  Real  Estate 


In  addition,  Cowles  Magazines  elected  president, 
has  a  substantial  investment  in  Clyde  W.  Rembert  was  namec 
General  Development  Corp.,  a  executive  vicepresident  of  th( 
Florida  home-building  and  real-  printing  company  and  will  con 


Five  changes  in  the  executive  was  vicepresident  and  general  Associates,  with  offices  in  the 
srsonnel  of  the  Times  Herald  manager,  a  position  he  was  National  Press  Building, 
rinting  Co.,  owner  and  opera-  elected  to  by  the  board  after  For  several  years,  after  a 


iek  by  the  board  of  directors,  eight  years.  and  New  York  World-Telegnm. 

John  W.  Runyon  was  elected  Mr.  Rembert  has  been  the  ;vir.  Bayol  was  press  counsel  of 
airman  of  the  board  and  pub-  operating  head  of  KRLD  AM-  the  Coca-Cola  Company.  He  is 

iher.  FM-TV  for  eight  years.  Mr.  a  member  of  the  Bar  here  aad 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr.  was  Campbell  has  been  treasurer  of  of  the  United  States  Trademark 

“cted  president.  the  company  for  the  last  tvro  Association. 

Clyde  W.  Rembert  was  named  years.  Mr.  Johnson  is  director  Bayol,  a  former  presided 

executive  vicepresident  of  the  of  circulation. 


estate-development  firm. 


circulation.  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pn- 

The  board  was  enlarged  from  motion  Association,  said  his  fire 


Cowles  Broadcasting  Co.  oper-  division. 


tinue  as  president  of  the  KRLD  10  to  12  members  with  the  new  will  specialize  in  press  relations, 


posts  being  filled  by  Robert  G.  newspaper  promotion  and  trade- 


Miller,  whose  firm  continues  as  American  Newspapers 


Missions,  a  travel-interview  ] 


Other  officers  and  directors  for  editors  and  publishers. 


ates  radio,  FM,  and  TV  stations  John  Campbell  and  George  S.  Payne,  who  was  also  named  mark  protection.  His  orjrani 

in  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (KRNT  Johnson  were  elected  vicepresi-  general  counsel,  and  by  Orrin  zation  also  will  continue  th- 

radio,  KRNT-FM  and  KRNT-  dents.  Miller,  whose  firm  continues  as  American  Newspapers  Stud; 

TV)  and  a  TV  station  in  Hunt-  Mr.  Runyon,  who  has  been  general  attorneys.  Missions,  a  travel-interview  plar 

ington-Charleston,  West  Virgin-  with  the  company  for  50  years.  Other  officers  and  directors  for  editors  and  publishers, 
ia  (WHTN-TV).  Mr.  Cowles  has  seiwed  as  president  and  pub-  who  were  re-elected  are:  Felix  ^ 

said  the  Huntington-Charleston  lisher  for  the  last  eight  years,  R.  McKnight,  vicepresident  and  g  L  p  1 

property  is  being  sold  to  Reeves  having  been  elected  to  that  post  executive  editor;  Albert  N.  StanczaK  rromoiec 

Broadcasting  &  Development  after  the  death  of  Tom  C.  Gooch.  Jackson,  vicepresident;  Allen  Frank  J.  Stanczak  has  he«i 

Corp.,  but  Cowles  Magazines  and  Prior  to  that,  he  was  president  Merriam,  editor-in-chief  emer-  appointed  assistant  technical  re 

Broadcasting,  Inc.  may  acquire  of  KRLD  and  first  vicepresident  itus;  Clyde  Taber,  secretary;  search  director  of  the  ANP-' 

other  broadcast  properties.  of  the  Times  Herald.  and  B.  C.  Jefferson,  editorial  Research  Institute,  Inc.  He  la 


Albert  N. 
lent;  Allen 


Stanczak  Promoted 

Frank  J.  Stanczak  has  heer 


other  broadcast  properties. 

In  addition  to  their  radio,  FM 


’  the  Times  Herald.  and  B.  C. 

Mr.  Chambers  assumes  the  consultant. 


Jefferson,  editorial  Research  Institute,  Inc.  He 
been  a  staff  member  of  the 


and  TV  activities,  the  Cowles  presidency  after  serving  for  the  Clara  Morgan  Clark  was  re-  search  Center  at  Easton, 


broadcasting  stations 


Des  last  two  years  as  executive  vice-  elected  assistant  secretary  of  since  1949.  In  his  new  capaci 


Moines  serve  the  community  via  president  and  general  manager,  the  company. 


he  reports  to  Roy  W.  Princfc 
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News  Work  Impeded 
At  Plane  Crash  Site 


Many  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  covered  the  collision 
over  New  York  of  a  United 
.\irlines  l)C-8  and  TWA  Lock¬ 
heed  Sui»er-Constellation  Dec. 
16  complained  they  were  treated 
badly  by  police  officials  at  the 
Brooklyn  site  of  the  dissaster. 

Newsmen  lodged  complaints 
srith  the  Reporters  Association 
of  New  York  in  w’hich  they  as¬ 
serted  that  during  the  first  few 
hours  of  coverage  their  press 
credentials  were  virtually  use¬ 
less  and  they  received  little  or 
no  cooperation  from  police. 

One  reporter  charged  that 
properly  identified  newsmen 
could  not  get  past  police  bar¬ 
riers  while  fire  buffs,  women 
carrying  coffee  pots,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  morbidly  curious 
public  freely  roamed  the  area. 

The  reporter  said  policemen 
told  newsmen  it  was  too  danger¬ 
ous  to  enter  the  area.  A  press 
pass  clearly  states  that  newsmen 
enter  disaster  areas  at  their 
own  risk  and  waive  their  rights 
to  sue  for  injuries. 

William  Federici  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  said  the  Re¬ 
porters  Association  President, 
Edward  Kirkman,  also  of  the 
•N'ews,  had  received  complaints 
from  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  from  every  newspaper  in 
the  city.  They  requested  that 
Mr.  Kirkman  take  action  to  try 
to  prevent  such  a  situation  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Federici  said 
facts  and  incidents  involved  in 
the  complaints  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  police  department. 

Another  reporter,  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous,  said  he 
arrived  at  the  crash  site  about 
20  minutes  after  the  collision. 
For  the  first  10  minutes,  the 
reporter  related,  he  walked 
around  the  area  where  the  fuse¬ 
lage  of  the  plane  was  still  burn¬ 
ing.  Then  police  closed  in,  set 
up  barriers  and  announced  that 
all  spectators  and  newsmen  must 
remain  behind  the  barriers. 

Resilrictions  Slackened 

Several  arguments  broke  out 
between  police  and  newsmen, 
the  reporter  continued,  and  in 
some  instances  newsmen  who 
argued  with  police  were  told  to 
obtain  a  written  pass  from  one 
of  the  inspectors  at  the  scene. 
The  reporter  said  this  situation 
continued  until  he  left  the  area 
m  the  late  afternoon.  Later,  he 
^•d,  he  understood  that  after 
Deputy  Commissioner  Walter 
Arm  was  deluged  with  com¬ 
plaints  from  newsmen,  re- 
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strictions  on  reporters  were 
slackened. 

Newsmen  also  complained 
that  police  i)ermitted  recogniz¬ 
able  television  personalities  past 
their  barriers  without  hin¬ 
drance. 

Another  reporter  described 
the  situation  this  way: 

“The  crash  site  was  a  .scene 
of  great  confusion,  and  because 
newsmen  were  kept  behind  the 
barricades  we  couldn’t  find  out 
what  was  going  on.  Eye  wit¬ 
nesses  had  to  be  brought  back 
to  us  from  a  distance  of  about 
nine  blocks  by  someone  who  in¬ 
filtrated  the  area.  When  we 
complained  to  police,  they  shift¬ 
ed  the  blame  to  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment. 

“We  checked  this  with  Fire 
Commissioner  Cavanaugh.  He 
told  us  he  had  no  objection  to  our 
Ijeing  in  the  area  and  said  he 
realized  we  had  a  job  to  do  just 
as  fire  officials  did.  Just  after 
this  talk,  the  limitations  on  the 
press  were  slackened  until  Cava¬ 
naugh  left  the  area  and  then 
they  were  tightened  up  again. 
Our  real  trouble  came  from  the 
police.” 

Complaints  concerned  only 
the  Brooklyn  site,  where  the 
DC-8  plunged  onto  a  quiet 
street.  The  Super-Constellation 
crashed  on  an  Army  Air  Field 
in  Staten  Island.  Due  to  the  out- 
of-the-way  location,  there  were 
not  so  many  spectators  there 
nor  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
existed  in  Brooklyn. 

Hundreds  on  Story 

Hundreds  of  reporters  and 
photographers  formed  an  army 
that  covered  the  awful  after- 
math  of  the  crash  that  had  a 
death  toll  of  134. 

A  composing  room  employee 
of  the  Staten  Island  Advance 
was  outside  his  paper’s  new 
plant  at  Grasmere  when  he 
heard  thj  explosion  of  the  planes 
in  fog  and  sleet  about  three 
miles  away.  He  ran  into  the 
news  room  and  told  the  staff. 
.Almost  immediately  telephone 
calls  began  coming  in  from  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area. 

Editor  Lee  Landes  sent  10 
reporters  and  two  photographers 
to  the  scene  of  the  crash. 

The  collision  was  at  10:30 
a.m.  and  the  Advance  was  on 
the  street  at  11:30  with  early 
stories.  The  paper  replated  three 
times  and  in  the  final  edition 
carried  five  columns  of  stories 
about  the  disaster.  On  the  next 
day,  five  pages  were  used. 
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The  New  York  Times  as¬ 
signed  30  writers  and  eight 
photographers  to  the  story  and 
would  have  used  more  if  they 
had  l)een  available.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  provided  a  story 
about  the  federal  investigation 
and  Richard  Witkin,  aviation 
editor,  who  was  in  Dallas  on  an 
Air  Force  story,  interviewed 
officers  for  a  sidebar. 

The  Daily  News  reported  29 
photographers  and  15  reporters 
covered  the  collision  to  bring 
readers  12  pages  (tabloid)  of 
news  and  pictures  in  the  Dec. 
17  editions.  On  the  day  of  the 
crash,  the  News  Information 
Bureau  answered  3,712  telephone 
calls  on  the  crash. 

In  addition,  the  News  put  its 
ambulance,  two  trucks  and  four 
men  to  work  transporting  equip¬ 
ment  and  medical  supplies  from 
fire  houses. 

A  Jonmal- American  photog¬ 
rapher,  Matthew  Black,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Brooklyn  police  head¬ 
quarters,  saw  the  plane  falling, 
called  his  office  and  hurried  to 
the  tragedy.  His  picture  of  11- 
year-old  Stephen  Baltz,  the  only 
survivor  for  hours,  lying  in  a 
snow’  bank  was  used  by  other 
local  papers  w'ith  J-A  copyright 
credit. 

On  Staten  Island,  the  first 
photographer  on  the  scene  was 
John  Schneider,  23.  He  called 
the  Journal- American  city  desk, 
was  told  to  speed  his  film  to  the 
office,  and  did  so. 

All  New’  York  papers  reported 
extra  sales  in  the  thousands  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  editions. 

Another  Brooklyn  Disaitler 

While  reporters  covered  the 
followup  stories  to  the  plane 
crash,  scores  of  others  had  to 
be  assigned  Dec.  19  to  cover 
a  fire  that  burned  out  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Constellation,  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  New’  York  Navy 
Yard,  Brooklyn.  The  death  toll 
reached  47. 

The  New  York  Post  chartered 
a  tug  boat  to  take  its  staffers 
to  the  burning  carrier.  Reporter 
William  Haddad  jumped  to  the 
dock,  ran  up  a  gangplank  with 
some  firemen  and  went  below 
decks  probing  compartments  for 
trapped  w’orkmen.  His  dramatic 
account  made  a  page  feature  in 
the  evening  tabloid. 

• 

For  Newsprint  Sales 

Chicago 

Orson  T.  Hoskins  has  been 
appointed  Sales  and  Service 
Manager  of  Manistique  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company  of  Manistique, 
Mich.  He  has  been  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newsprint  Depart¬ 
ment,  Newspaper  Division  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  since 
1956. 


$250,000 
Plant  Fire 
In  Annapolis 

Annapolis,  Md. 

A  $250,000  fire  put  the  eve¬ 
ning  Capital  and  weekly  Mary¬ 
land  Gazette  out  of  their  home 
for  a  week,  but  neither  missed 
publishing  an  edition. 

Publication  of  the  two  Capi¬ 
tal-Gazette  newspapers  was  re¬ 
sumed  in  their  own  plant  on 
Dec.  23,  after  round-the-clock 
work  by  staffers  and  a  group  of 
30  technicians  rushed  to  the 
scene  by  Goss,  Mergenthaler  and 
other  equipment  manufacturers. 

The  fire  started  in  flooring 
just  above  the  stereotype  shop 
at  3  A.M.  Friday,  Dec.  16,  but 
the  exact  cause  has  not  been 
determined.  It  raged  for  six  and 
one-half  hours.  Local  firemen 
were  assisted  by  the  Naval 
Academy’s  fire-fighting  crews 
and  apparatus. 

Even  during  the  blaze,  em¬ 
ployees  w’aded  into  knee-deep 
water  and  retrieved  copy  and 
type  that  could  be  used  later 
when  printing  of  the  news¬ 
papers  was  done  at  a  commer¬ 
cial  shop  in  Baltimore.  On  the 
day  of  the  fire,  an  11x14  leaflet, 
printed  on  both  sides,  was  run 
off  and  distributed  to  the  Capi¬ 
tal’s  10,000-plus  subscribers. 

Elmer  M.  Jackson  III,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  said  offers  to 
print  the  jiapers  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Baltimore  news¬ 
papers  and  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  but  the  Capital-Gazette 
management  chose  to  go  to  a 
commercial  shop,  knowing  the 
dailies  were  ha^-pushed  to  get 
out  their  own  holiday  week 
editions. 

The  Capital-Gazette  sent  its 
own  mechanical  workers  to  the 
Baltimore  shop.  It  employs  both 
union  and  non-union  printers, 
but  only  its  union  men  were 
allowed  to  work  with  the  union 
printers  in  the  commercial  shop. 

On  Saturday  a  10-page  paper 
w’as  produced  and  by  Thursday 
it  was  up  to  24  pages.  The 
weekly  Gazette  had  a  32-page 
edition  Thursday.  For  the  period 
of  the  emergency  the  papers 
changed  back  from  nine  to 
eight-column  format. 

A  fire  block  between  the  of¬ 
fice  section  and  production  plant 
saved  all  of  the  business  records 
from  damage,  Mr.  Jackson  said. 
Most  of  the  damage  was  in  the 
building  and  in  electric  motors, 
wiring,  etc.  Large  equipment 
was  only  water-damaged. 

The  building  will  be  enlarged 
in  the  renovation  process  it  was 
reported. 
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Editor  Loses 
In  Appeal  on 
Tax  Claim 


Hope,  Ark. 

Attorneys  for  Alex  H.  Wa.sh- 
bum,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hope  St(ir,  are  preparing  to 
take  his  income  tax  case  to  'he 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Washburn  said  this  week 
the  recent  decision  against  him 
in  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
had  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
original  Tax  Court  ruling. 

The  Tax  Court  disallowed  an 
item  of  $6,024  which  Mr.  Wash- 
bum  had  claimed  as  a  business 
expen.se  for  19b5  in  connection 
with  his  effort  to  obtain  a  refer¬ 
endum  on  a  state  sales  tax.  He 
argued  that  he  regularly  found 
it  a  necessary  part  of  his  duties 
as  publisher  of  a  small  town 
newspaper  to  take  ix)sitions  and 
champion  community  causes  and 
that  he  spent  the  money  because 
he  believed  that  the  law  he 
sought  to  have  annulled  would 
result  in  injury  to  his  source 
of  livelihood. 


burn’s  expenditures  were  neither 
necessary  nor  ordinary  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  business  as  editor  of 
the  newspai)er,  not  as  a  holder 
of  capital  stock  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Nor  would  the  court  accept 
the  taxpayer’s  claim  that  the 
higher  sales  tax,  which  he  op¬ 
posed,  would  result  in  diverting 
business  from  Hope  and  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  less  advertising 
for  the  paper  and  in  the  end 
less  dividends  for  the  petitioner. 
All  this,  the  court  said,  was 
too  remote  to  be  classified  as 
either  his  necessary  or  his  ordi¬ 
nary  business  or  non-business 
exjMjnses. 

Mr.  Washburn  said  the  cost 
of  his  legal  petitions  and  litiga¬ 
tion  since  1955,  including  the 
$2,50(1  “fine”  he  paid  as  a  tax 
deficiency,  is  now  approximately 
$17,000. 


Suicide  Follows 


Test  of  Bribery 


Duties  of  An  Editor 


It  was  a  further  contention 
that  as  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
community  and  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  employing  him  he  was  act¬ 
ing  not  simply  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  convenience,  but  was 
carrying  out  his  ordinary  duties 
toward  the  corporation. 

The  .Appellate  Court  relied 
on  the  Strauss  and  Cammarano 
cases  in  which  expenditures  to 
promote  or  defeat  legislation 
were  not  allowable  business  de¬ 
ductions.  The  court  said: 

“A  referendum  is  clearly  a 
legislative  measure  under  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision,  and 
therefore  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  taxpayer  Washburn  are 
no  more  deductible  than  the  ex¬ 
penditures  made  to  defeat  an 
initiative  measure.” 


Loss  of  Ads  KenioU* 


Cincinnati 

Enquirer  columnist  A1  Schot- 
telkotte’s  challenge  to  police  to 
expose  bribery  in  car  inspections 
had  a  tragic  development  this 
week. 

A  plainclothes  policeman  took 
a  car  owned  by  the  columnist’s 
wife,  which  had  been  rejected 
for  defective  lights,  through  an 
inspection  lane.  He  left  a  dollar 
bill  on  the  car  seat  and  the 
inspector  okayed  the  car.  On  the 
basis  of  the  police  report  the 
inspector  was  suspended. 

Next  day,  the  inspector, 
William  P.  Nichols,  was  found 
dead.  A  suicide  note,  left  in  a 
prayer  book,  said  he  had  never 
taken  a  bribe. 

Mr.  Schottelkotte  sent  this 
note  to  the  man’s  parents:  “I 
am  afraid  it  will  sound  hollow 
to  you,  but  I  hope  you  can 
understand  the  part  which  I  and 
the  police  officers  played  in 
events  leading  up  to  your  son’s 
death  was  one  which  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  pursue.  My  heart¬ 
felt  regret  that  it  ended  this 
tragic  way.” 


As  to  his  claim  of  acting  for 
the  corporation,  the  court  said 
there  was  no  proof  that  he  was 
required  by  the  Star  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation  to  make  the 
expenditures;  he  appears  to 
have  made  them  entirely  of  his 
own  volition. 

There  was  no  similarity  here, 
the  court  said,  with  the  case  of 
a  vicepresident  of  a  bank  who 
spent  $590  in  entertainment  to 
“drum  up  customers”  because 
“drumming  up  customers”  is 
ordinary  business  for  a  bank. 

The  court  held  that  Mr.  Wash- 


Political  Reporters 
Switch  Newspapers 


ANPA  Posts 
Awards  for 
School  Press 


SCHOLAR— Janet  E.  Riddell  of 
Hollywood,  Calif,  was  judged  the 
winner  of  the  $8,(X)0  scholarship 
given  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  for 
participants  in  the  National  Teen- 
Age  Press  Conference.  She  wrote 
a  feature  story  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  on  a  woman's  view 
of  a  diesel  truck. 


Fortl  Press  Parley 
Winners  Selected 


Dearborn,  Mich. 

Five  young  writers  were 
named  as  winners  of  college 
scholarships  in  the  fourth 
National  Teen-Age  Press  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  Ford  Di¬ 
vision  of  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Stories  written  by  three  girls 
and  two  boys  were  judged  the 
best  among  entries  submitted  by 
150  high  school  reporters  at  a 
teen-age  press  conference  here, 
Oct.  12-14.  Each  of  the  partici- 
])ants  was  sponsored  by  a  daily 
new.spaper  or  press  association. 

The  winners: 

First — Janet  Riddell,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.;  Lou  Angeles  Times. 

Second — David  Hall,  Lebanon, 
Tenn. ;  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Third  —  Frank  Pearce  Jr., 
Cheraw’,  S.  C. ;  South  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

Fourth — Patricia 
San  Diego,  Calif. ; 

Union  Tribune. 

Fifth  —  Alison  Jean  Dray, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Approximate  values  of  the 
scholarship  awards  are  $8,000 
for  first  place,  $2,500  for  second, 
$1,500  for  third,  $1,000  for 
fourth  and  $800  for  fifth. 


Wilkerson, 
Nan  Diego 


Getting  a  basic  career  «. 
cruitment  program  off  th» 
ground,  the  American  Newgpt- 
j)er  Publishers  Association  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  will  pot 
the  spotlight  on  outstandiai 
high  school  and  college  newip*. 
jiers  and  their  staffs. 

A  system  of  awards  has  been 
established,  in  cooperation  with 
scholastic  press  associations,  u 
a  project  under  the  wing  of 
ANPA’s  new  Newspajier  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  which  is  headed 
by  Eugene  Gardner, 

Mark  Ferree,  general  buei- 
ness  manager  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANPA,  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers  want  to  recognize  the 
excellent  work  being  done  by 
high  school  and  college  publio- 
tions  and  to  encourage  the  stn 
dents  on  their  staffs  to  becone 
deeply  interested  in  careen  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

The  ANPA’s  annual  cony«- 
tion,  April  24-27,  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
will  give  national  prominence  to 
the  first  winners  of  awards  who 
will  have  been  selected  throu|h 
the  annual  competition  of  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  March. 

Awards  will  be  given  for 
news,  feature,  editorial,  sports 
writing  and  photography.  ANPA 
panels  of  judges  will  make  final 
selections. 

In  addition  to  Columbia  Scho¬ 
lastic  Press  Association,  the 
groups  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  include  National  Scho¬ 
lastic  Press  Association  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  (Juill 
&  Scroti  society  of  high  schori 
editors.  State  University 
Iowa;  and  Associated  Collegiate 
Press,  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  special  ANPA  awards 
will  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  these  groups.  In  the 
case  of  the  collegiate  press, 
ANPA  is  reviving  the  Pace¬ 
maker  category  after  a  lapse  of 
15  years.  It  covers  the  best  “All- 
American”  rated  campus  dailies, 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 

Political  reporting  specialists 
for  two  Georgia  newspapers,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  the 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News, 
have  switched  jobs. 

Gene  Britton  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  has  joined  the  Macon 
papers,  while  Reg  Murphy,  chief 
of  the  Macon  papers’  Atlanta 
bureau,  has  been  named  political 
editor  of  the  Constitution. 


First  Reunion 


Cleveland 
Reporters  and  desk  men  of  the 
old  Cleveland  News,  which  was 
sold  a  year  ago  to  the  Cleveland 
Press  by  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  are  to  hold  a  re- 


5th  Time  Elector 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  O.  Dapping,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Auburn 
Citizen- Advertiser,  presided  over 
the  New  York  State  Elector^ 
College  here  Dec.  19  and  cast  hi* 
fifth  Democratic  Presidents 


union  at  the  City  Club  of  Cleve-  ballot.  He  was  a  Democrttk 
land  on  Jan.  23,  the  anniversary  Elector  for  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
of  the  paper’s  folding.  velt  four  times. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  19*» 
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City  Editor  Wallace  Lindell  eiplains  to  student  editors  Linda  Miller  Handlin9  sports  copy  Is  discussed  by  the  Forum's  assistant  sports  editor, 

and  Barbara  Holes  how  copy  is  handled  on  the  Fargo  Forum  city  desk.  Edward  Kolpack,  (left)  and  student  editor  John  Hult. 


heat  page  makeup  is  watched  by  Mary  Wlni- 
ttorfar  as  telegraph  editor  Gerald  Rafferty 
(cmter)  and  compositor  Harry  Drew  work  close 
to  deadline. 


Shop  foreman  James  Reed  demonstrates  the 
operation  of  the  linecasting  machine  for  Joyce 
Worsley  and  Walter  Richtsmeier  of  Hunter 
High  School. 


Placing  of  want  ad  orders  by  telephone  is 
monitored  by  Patsy  Grant  (center)  on  a  dual 
phone.  Another  student,  Karen  Sorensen  (right), 
waits  her  turn. 


Pupils  See  a  Newspaper 
In  Its  Working  Clothes 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Prestepard  of  Hunter  Hiffh  School  ushered  10  jour¬ 
nalism  students  into  the  Fargo  Forum  plant  one  day  recently  to 
?ive  them  a  chance  “to  see  a  newspaper  in  its  working  clothes.” 

City  Editor  Wallace  Lindell  assigned  headlines  to  be  written 
and  copy  for  editing. 

“I  worked  on  one  sentence  about  half  an  hour,”  student  editor 
Linda  Miller  sighed.  “Then  Mr.  Lindell  cut  out  the  whole  para- 
maph.” 

Student  sports  editor  John  Hult  urged  people  responsible  for 
telephoning  the  results  of  games  “to  call  the  same  night  rather 
than  the  next  day.” 

Sports  Editor  Eugene  Fitzgerald  ran  the  youth’s  column. 

Of  six  straight  A  pupils  on  the  Hunter  High  School  honor 
roll,  five  are  enrolled  in  Mrs.  Prestegard’s  journalism  class. 

“I  recruit  them,”  the  teacher  said,  “not  only  to  interest  them 
•tt  a  career  but  to  give  them  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  vital  force  in  our  society.” 

Mrs.  Prestegard  said  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  “the  fascinat¬ 
ing  newspaper  world”  when  she  worked  for  the  Shitsman  County 
Record  and  Jamestown  Sun,  both  in  Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  December  24,  1960 


Waiting  for  the  press  to  start.  Forum  staffer  Phil  Penas  (left)  gives  the 
class  a  last-minute  rundown.  Mrs.  Oscar  Prestegard,  class  instructor, 
Is  third  from  the  left.  (Photos  by  Cal  Olson). 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Last  In  A  S«riei) 


The  Flying  School:  Signs  Of  The  Future 


By  Bob  Warner 


During  the  past  year  we  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  photo- 
journalists  and  read  or  heard 
speeches  and  talks  by  photog¬ 
raphers  at  many  seminars  or 
conferences.  It  appears  to  us 
that  one  curious  and  important 
theme  runs  through  much  of 
their  discussions  and  that  this 
theme  suggests  some  portents 
of  the  futui’e  for  photojounial- 
ism. 

The  theme  was  sounded  again 
in  various  speeches  we  heard 
during  the  NPPA’s  Third  .An¬ 
nual  Cross  Countiy  Flying  Sem¬ 
inar  this  year. 

C.  K.  Eaton,  head  of  the  Pho¬ 
tography  Department  of  the  .\rt 
Center  School  in  Los  Angeles, 
offered  a  very  concrete  example 
of  the  theme  when  he  said, 
“Photojournalism  is,  in  its  tru¬ 
est  sense,  subjective  reporting  of 
human  experience  and  events,” 
(italics  are  the  author’s). 

Meaning  of  Ideas 
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“I  believe,”  said  James  Fos- 
dick  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism, 
“that  photojournalism  should  be 
the  art  of  the  communication  of 
the  meaning  of  ideas  and  events 
in  words  and  photographs,  with 
the  major  emphasis  on  photo¬ 
graphs.  If  you  will  examine  this 
proffered  definition  closely,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  none  of  us  knows  very 
much  about  photojournalism.” 

“.  .  .  As  David  Eisendrath  and 
others  have  pointed  out,”  Mr. 
Fosdick  continued,  “we  should 
first  be  concerned  with  why  we 
are  making  a  picture  —  what 
meaning  we  want  the  picture- 
word  combination  to  communi¬ 
cate — and  second  with  how  to  do 
it,  with  the  technique  of  how 
this  meaning  can  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  particular  audience 
we  have  in  mind. 

“.  .  .  When  I  say  we  don’t 
know  very  much  about  photo¬ 
journalism,  I  mean  that  we 
don’t  know  very  much  about  the 
process  by  which  pictures  and 
words  communicate  meaning, 
especially  connotative  meaning, 
to  readers  .  .  .  This  is  a  very 
difficult  process — the  communi¬ 
cation  process  —  and  we  know 
very  little  about  it.  What  one 
individual  will  perceive  in  a 
given  situation — what  the  situ¬ 
ation  will  mean  to  him — depends 
on  what  he  is:  his  attitudes,  his 
allegiances,  his  past  experiences. 


the  group  influences  which  are 
acting  upon  him.” 

Sharing  Events 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  Photog¬ 
rapher  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  NPPA,  obsen’ed 
that  “the  communications  act  is 
one  of  trying  to  share  experi¬ 
ences  with  people  who  were  not 
there,  or  who  perhaps  never  had 
a  similar  experience. 

“This  means  that  we  must  al¬ 
ways  strive  to  have  the  camera 
lens  see  the  things  that  we  see 
but  in  a  way  that  will  have 
meaning  for  those  to  whom  we 
are  communicating.  We  have  to 
find  some  place  or  experience 
that  we  and  our  readers  have 
been  through  together  as  a 
starting  off  point.  Otherwise,  we 
are  foreigners.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  must  be  one  who  instinc¬ 
tively  reacts  emotionally  to 
things  going  on  about  him.” 

Mr.  Costa  pointed  out  that 
unlike  the  word  reporter,  the 
photographer  cannot  be  filled  in 
later  on  the  picture  he  never  got 
or  elaborate  on  a  picture  after 
the  event.  “The  reader  can  only 
see  through  the  eyes  of  the 
photographer,”  he  asserted, 
Therefore,  selection  of  the  mo¬ 
ment — the  viewpoint,  the  scope 
(focal  length  and  cropping) — 
are  acts  which  are  selective  and 


THE  FLYING  SCHOOL:  left  to 
right,  front  row — Jack  Swanburg, 
of  Heiland  Division,  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell:  Robert  Hosokawa,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Publications  for  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell;  James  M.  God- 
bold,  Director  of  Photography  at 
National  Geographic  Magazine; 
Earl  Seubert,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib¬ 
une;  Albert  Moldvay,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Denver  Post. 

Center  row — Kirk  Braun,  Photo¬ 
lamp  Division  of  Sylvania;  James 
Fosdick  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism;  Art 
Witman,  staff  photographer  for  the 
St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  George 
Ward  of  the  Ward  Photo-Tech¬ 
nical  Services;  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene 
B.  Le  Bailly,  USAF  Information 
Services;  Joseph  Costa,  Chief 
Photographer,  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate;  C.  K.  Eaton,  head  of  the 
Photography  Department,  Art 
Center  School  in  Los  Angeles. 

Rear  row:  J.  Winton  Lemen  of 
Eastman-Kodak;  James  Tohill  of 
Cormac  Chemical  Co.;  James 
Bennett,  News  Director,  KLZ  Radio 
and  TV  in  Denver;  Maj.  William 
Lookadoo,  Chief  of  Pictorial  News 
Branch  USAF  and  Robert  Boyd, 
staff  photographer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 


therefore  influence  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

“When  you  move  into  this 
area,”  Mr.  Costa  noted,  “you 
cease  to  be  concerned  with  tech¬ 
niques  and  operational  details 


directed  by  rules  and  you  are 
guided  by  basic  principles  of 
how  we  communicate  with  peo¬ 
ple  with  honesty  and  integrity. 

“.  .  .  This  implies  that  the 
communicator  —  the  photogra¬ 
pher — has  an  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  behavior  founded  on  what 
psychologists  have  learned  and 
that  he  also  has  a  background 
in  the  broad  field  of  information 
theory  and  the  concepts  derived 
from  it.  In  short,  I  am  saying 
that  there  is  a  lot  to  being  a 
reliable  reporter  by  any  med¬ 
ium.” 


The  Interpreters 
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We  suggest,  however,  that  not 
every  communications  medium 
today,  particularly  the  word 
media,  stresses  the  importance 
of  subjective,  interpretive  r^ 
porting  aimed  at  communicating 
the  essential  meaning  of  ideas 
and  events,  which  these  three 
men  and  others  like  them  are 
teaching  photojournalists  all 
over  the  nation. 

Photojoumalists  today,  includ¬ 
ing  newspaper,  magazine  and 
wire  service  photographers  are 
being  taught  at  seminars,  short 
courses  and  photo  conferences 
that  if  a  photographer  simply 
“snaps”  pictures  or  “records 
events,  he  is  a  mere  button 
pusher.  The  photojoumalist,  on 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Byoir  Tactics 
Are  Debated  ' 
la  High  Court 


Washington 
The  Supreme  Court  took  a 
\xA  look  last  week  at  the  ques- 
;;onable  activities  of  a  public 
relations  firm  which  left  few 
aones  unturned  in  a  drive  for 
eeislation  to  help  the  railroads 
jmI  hurt  the  truckers. 

Not  even  counsel  for  the  rail- 
•(«ds,  which  have  lost  two  lower 
art  decisions,  had  a  kind  word 
;  r  the  practices  of  Carl  Byoir 
ed  Associates,  the  firm  that 
railroads  hired  to  handle 
■  massive  public  relations  cam- 
;;;m  to  bring  long  distance 
Ticking  under  increased  state 
■psTjIation. 

The  tactics  employed  by  Byoir 
-udved  the  so-called  “third 
arty  technique.”  Byoir  dis- 
nhuted  and  helped  others  to 
istributc  news  releases,  pam- 
hirts,  speeches,  newspaper  and 
■igazine  articles,  films,  and 
ther  publicity  material.  Almost 
fver  did  the  firm  reveal  that 
he  material  had  been  prepared 
«  behalf  of  the  railroads. 

Ami-Trust  .Action 

The  upshot  of  the  publicity 
•ampaign  was  a  suit  brought 
by  40  truckers,  who  charged 
that  24  eastern  railroads,  their 
presidents’  association,  and  By¬ 
oir  had  conspired  in  violation  of 
he  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  to 
Irive  them  out  of  business. 

Two  lower  courts  found  for 
he  truckers,  assessing  $6.'i0,000 
h  damages  on  the  railroads  and 
-njoining  them  from  supporting 
iigislation  that  would  tax  the 
Tuckers  or  limit  their  size  or 
Wight  and  from  engaging  in 
jiblie  discussion  that  might 
reate  “resentment  or  hostility” 
"ward  the  truckers. 

Pleading  in  the  Supreme 
'ourt  for  the  railroads,  Hugh 
3.  Cox,  a  Washington  attorney, 
rrgued  that  the  tactics  employ^ 
y  Byoir  were  irrelevant  to  the 
ase.  “I’m  not  condoning  their 
failure  to  disclose  the  source  of 
heir  material,”  he  said.  “I  think 
'  was  wrong.” 

“But  the  real  issue  here,”  Mr. 
Cox  contended,  “is  whether,  if 
aien  act  in  concert  to  get  a  state 
-■'veriiment  to  impose  restric- 
tions  on  their  competitor,  that 
motion  is  unlawful  under  the 
Sherman  Act.” 

While  the  railroads  tried  to 
divorce  Byoir’s  activities  from 
the  case,  the  truckers  tried  to 
•"ake  them  the  central  issue. 

railroads  said  Byoir’s  cam- 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


PIGEON! — It's  easy  to  tell  who's 
the  pigeon  here,  with  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  photographer  Dan  McCoy 
carrying  out  an  assignment  to  get 
a  picture  of  the  birds  in  Bayfront 
Park.  He  gave  his  camera  to  a 
peanut  vender  who  snapped  this 
shot. 
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paign  was  purely  legislative  in 
nature  and  therefore  legal;  the 
truckers  said  it  was  directed  at 
more  than  legislation,  misrepre¬ 
sented  its  source,  and  was  thus 
illegal. 

The  contention  of  the  truckers’ 
counsel,  Harold  E.  Kohn  of 
Philadelphia,  that  Byoir’s  cam¬ 
paign  was  directed  at  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  long-range  trucking 
business,  drew  some  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  from  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black. 

“A  large  part  of  our  legisla¬ 
tion  is  directed  at  doing  injury 
to  some  group  or  other,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  Justice  Felix  Frank¬ 
furter  agreed  with  Justice  Black 
that  a  monopoly  would  not  be 
illegal  if  it  were  established  by 
legislation. 

^Big  Lie'  Technique 

With  the  Court  apparently 
hostile  to  the  truckers’  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  railroads  were 
aiming  at  monopolistic  control, 
the  case  seemed  to  boil  dowm  to 
the  issue  of  whether  Byoir’s 
methods  were  legitimately  con¬ 
fined  to  a  legislative  campaign. 

Mr.  Kohn,  in  arguing  that 
they  were  not,  said  the  “con¬ 
spiracy  using  the  technique  of 
‘the  big  lie’  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Sherman  Act 
simply  because  the  defendants 
also  sought  legislation.” 

Mr.  Cox  in  asserting  that  they 
were,  raised  a  constitutional 
issue  by  saying  that  a  decision 
for  the  truckers  “would  apply 
the  Sherman  Act  to  the  area  of 
public  debate,  public  discussion, 
and  legislative  action”  in  clear 
violation  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment’s  guarantees  of  free 
speech. 
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Durdin  Promoted 
By  N.Y.  Times 

Tillman  Durdin,  who  has  been 
the  Nvw  York  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Hong  Kong,  in  January 
will  become  a  member  of  the 
editorial  Ixiard  at  the  New  York 
headquarters,  succeeding  Robert 
A.  Smith,  who  died  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Durdin  joined  the  Times 
in  China  in  1937  and  covered  the 
capture  of  Nanking  by  the 
Japanese  army. 

Earlier,  Te.\as-born  Mr.  Dur¬ 
din  had  l)een  a  reporter  on  the 
Shanghai  (China)  Evening  Post 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
China  Press.  The  byline  of  his 
wife,  Peggy,  is  almost  as  well 
known  as  his  own.  Mr.  Durdin 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harv¬ 
ard  in  1948. 

• 

Bush  Named  Ad  Head 
On  Virginian-Pilot 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Peter  B.  Bush  will  become 
advertising  director  of  the  FtV- 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
Jan.  1,  succeeding  Ellis  Loveless. 

Publisher  Frank  Batten  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Loveless,  who 
also  is  a  vicepresident  of  the 
company,  is  retiring  but  will  be 
retained  as  a  consultant  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

William  N.  Snider  will  replace 
Mr.  Bush  as  retail  advertising 
manager. 

James  E.  Simmons,  sales  de¬ 
velopment  director,  will  be  sec¬ 
ond  in  command  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Mr.  Bush,  36,  and  a  native  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  with 
the  newspapers  since  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Navy  in  1946. 

Mr.  Snider,  who  was  promoted 
from  assistant  retail  manager, 
is  a  native  of  Lexington,  Va.  He 
was  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Ledger-Star  before  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  two  years  ago. 


Soft-Spoken  C.E. 

Cmes  into  Retirement 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Ted  Pfeiffer,  whose  gentle 
actions  further  dimmed  the 
image  of  the  “Front  Page”  type 
of  city  editor,  has  retired  from 
the  Louisville  Times. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer,  city  editor  from 
1948  to  1952,  is  remembered  by 
newsroom  veterans  as  a  soft- 
spoken  man.  As  one  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  recalled:  “When  Ted 
bawled  out  a  reporter,  you  knew 
the  guy  really  had  it  coming.” 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  held  several  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  business  world 
before  joining  the  Times  in  1944 
at  the  age  of  48. 


Man-in-Space 
Story  Looms 
In  New  Year 


News  services  and  newspapers 
are  making  plans  to  cover  in 
great  detail  one  of  the  greatest 
stories  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  hurling  of  a  man  into 
orbit  around  the  earth,  probably 
in  1961. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  estimates 
that  300  newsmen  will  be  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  when  the 
first  astronaut  is  shot  over  the 
Atlantic  by  a  Redstone  rocket. 
Reporters  also  will  be  on  ships 
at  sea  to  witness  the  retriving  of 
the  astronaut.  A  chimpanzee  is 
scheduled  to  be  sent  aloft  before 
a  man  is. 

Full  Plans  Made 

The  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  said  its  Washington 
space  specialist,  Joseph  L. 
Myler,  and  A1  Webb  at  Cape 
Canaveral  are  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  authorities. 

The  Associated  Press  said  its 
Cape  Canaveral  staff,  headed  by 
Howard  Benedict,  will  cover  the 
story  in  the  greatest  detail.  Full 
plans  for  coverage  are  now 
under  way. 

It  is  anticipated  that  after  the 
first  manned  flight  the  astronaut 
will  be  kept  from  the  press  for 
from  48  to  72  hours,  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  examining  physi¬ 
cians.  Afterwards,  he  will  be 
available  to  reporters.  Most  in¬ 
formation  will  come  to  the  press 
through  official  channels,  it  is 
expected. 

• 

Seeks  Delayed  Pardon 
For  Criminal  Libel 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  former  Pittston  (Pa.)  re¬ 
porter  who  served  eight  months 
in  jail  on  a  criminal  libel  con¬ 
viction  of  32  years  ago  has 
asked  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Pardons  for  a  full 
pardon  to  erase  the  crime  from 
his  record. 

He  is  Frank  P.  Kennedy,  70, 
a  resident  of  Sayre,  Pa.,  who  in 
1928  was  convicted  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  for  libel  involving  a  politi¬ 
cal  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  jail  term, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  fined  $100  and 
costs.  He  was  a  writer  for  the 
old  Pittston  Sunday  Telegram 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  attorney,  Ken¬ 
neth  J.  English,  told  a  board 
hearing  here  Dec.  13  on  his 
appeal  that  the  ex-reporter 
“wants  the  pardon  more  for  his 
four  children  than  for  himself.” 
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•SPECTArX'LAR'  SLCCESS 


General  Mills  Leads  Parade  of  Cake  Mixes 


“Truly  phenomenal,”  Wallace 
E.  Brown,  product  manager  for 
General  Mills,  said.  He  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  how  Betty  Crocker 
cake  mixes  moved  from  third 
to  first  place  in  share  of  mar¬ 
ket,  when  the  so-called  “media 
mix”  was  forgotten  and  adver¬ 
tising  was  concentrated  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements. 

Action  followed  publication  of 
a  six-page  four-color  “spectacu¬ 
lar”  in  Family  Weekly,  Parade, 
and  This  Week,  last  fall.  Cake 
frostings  by  Betty  Crocker  cap¬ 
tured  50%  of  the  trade  because 
of  the  same  print  push,  and 
American  Dairy  experienced  a 
run  on  its  whip  because  it  was 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  recipes. 

So  important  did  Baron  Boe, 
account  supervisor  at  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
consider  results  from  the  Sep¬ 
tember  ads  that  another  four- 


color  six-page  spectacular  was 
placed  Dec.  4,  in  This  Week  and 
Parade.  In  1961,  American 
Weekly  will  be  added  to  the  list 
for  another  campaign. 

Pulling  ad  funds  from  other 
sources.  General  Mills  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements.  The  two  big-gun  ads 
cost  approximately  $65(),()00  for 
space  with  discounts. 

Advance  sales  work  got  the 
mixes  displayed  in  stores.  Then 
the  readers  went  out  and  bought 
them  in  quantities  that  reversed 
the  sales  pattern. 

Back  in  1947  when  General 
Mills  brought  out  ginger  cake 
mix  and  started  going  into  layer 
cake  and  angel  cake  mixes  it 
really  had  a  “comer”  on  the 
market.  But  by  the  early  part 
of  1959  it  began  losing  its  posi¬ 
tion.  Procter  &  Gamble  had 
bought  out  Duncan-Hines  and 


had  moved  into  first  place,  with 
Pillsbury’s  mixes  second. 

General  Mills  called  in  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  Corporation  of 
America  for  a  “consumer  pro¬ 
file”  on  cake  and  frosting  mixes 
and  matched  it  with  a  “media 
evaluation  stud  y.”  Changes 
were  made  in  product,  package 
and  advertising  approach. 

In  advertising,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  supplements 
were  both  important  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Supermarkets  were  al¬ 
lowed  a  25c  per  case  ad  allow¬ 
ance  for  local  promotion.  A 
large  amount  of  tie-in  black- 
and-white  advertising  resulted, 
giving  the  “spectacular”  a  one- 
two  punch. 

In  August  General  Mills 
moved  record  shipments  of 
mixes  to  retail  outlets.  Orders 
came  from  all  over  the  country, 
where  field  men  had  been  active 


merchandising  the  ads. 

As  an  example,  the  Madiaot 
Wis.,  area  r  e  p  r  e  s  e  n  t  a  t  i 
chalked  up  a  300' sales  ». 
crease,  l)ecause  he  persontUj 
went  from  .store  to  .store 
heljjed  to  set  up  displays. 

The  supplements  ran  surveys 
on  the  Betty  Crocker  ads  they 
carried.  All  received  high  Daniel 
Starch  and  Staff  ratings  amony 
men  and  women  readers. 

In  a  Starch  study  of  This 
Week  readership,  60'''f  of  thue 
reached  still  had  on  hand  copies 
of  the  magazine  when  inter¬ 
viewed;  50' expected  to  pid 
up  and  read  it  again;  20%  in¬ 
tended  to  save  it  indefinitely;  | 
45%  planned  to  clip  out  some 
of  the  articles. 

Of  those  housewives  who  had 
not  prev’iously  used  Betty 
Crocker,  62%  said  they  were 
going  to  try  it. 
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He  said  Parade’s  expose  of 
counterfeit  drugs  in  the  Oct.  20 
issue  won  the  applause  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and  the 
public.  “A  Baby  Sitter’s  Guide 
Book,”  published  early  in  the 
year,  continued  to  draw  requests 
for  copies  from  readers  in 
December.  Parade  patterns  draw 
as  many  as  500,000  requests. 


‘Warm-Hearted’ 


Ernest  V.  Heyn,  Family 
Weekly,  said  he  was  guided  by  a 
survey  made  by  the  Bolger  Com¬ 
pany  which  showed  the  supple¬ 
ment’s  image  as  “warm-hearted, 
public-spirited  and  ethical.”  It 
ran  second,  third  or  fourth  as 
“homespun,”  “friendly,”  “un¬ 
biased,”  “clear”  and  “imagina¬ 
tive.” 

Mr.  Heyn  lists  five  categories 
from  which  he  seeks  editorial 
matter:  (1)  from  famous 
authors;  (2)  articles  built  on 
the  news  that  give  information 
or  advice;  (3)  personality  fea¬ 
tures;  (4)  personal  experience 
or  adventure;  (5)  special  inter¬ 
est  pieces  on  food,  hunting,  boat¬ 
ing,  pets,  etc. 

Family  W’eekly  is  the  only 
Sunday  supplement  with  a 
weekly  children’s  feature  — 
“Treasure  Chest.” 

Seeking  to  create  a  new  indi¬ 
viduality  for  Family  Weekly, 
covers  were  redesigned.  There 
will  be  a  new  typeface  designed 
by  Hermann  Zapf,  a  German.  It 
is  called  Melior,  and,  according 
to  Philip  Dykstra,  art  editor, 
who  selected  it,  it  has  a  “calio- 


graphic  or  hand-drawn  quality.” 

John  J.  O’Connell,  American 
Weekly,  said  he  chooses  articles 
that  appeal  to  reader’s  emotions. 
As  an  example,  he  told  of  the 
many  letters  received  from  well 
educated  people  wanting  to 
adopt  a  foreign  child,  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  article  about  a 
Chinese  orphan.  Receiving  a 
Starch  readership  of  87%  was  a 
recent  article  by  Joan  Crawford 
on  “How  to  Be  a  Wife.” 

Mr.  O’Connell  plans  to  do 
some  “crystal  ball”  reporting. 
One  issue  a  month  will  feature 
an  article  telling  what  readers 
may  expect  within  the  next  10 
years  in  transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  home  appliances, 
etc. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  also  plan¬ 
ned  an  issue  on  money — how  to 
make  it,  how  to  save  it,  and  how 
to  spend  it. 


ABC  Group 
WiU  Study 


Market  Data 


.4d  Tax  Bill  In 


Baton  Rouge 
A  bill  to  tax  advertising  in 
newspapers,  which  have  been 
criticizing  the  Louisiana  Legis¬ 
lature,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  this  week.  The  bill,  which 
would  make  advertising  subject 
to  the  state’s  2%  sales  tax,  was 
offered  by  Rep.  Elmer  Tapper. 


Shill  Ads  Placed 


Chicago 

At  its  meeting  here  Dec.  8th, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Board  of  Directors  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  a 
sub-committee  to  study  the  mar¬ 
keting  needs  and  opportunities 
with  regard  to  the  newspaper 
business. 

The  study  was  proposed  by 
advertising  agency  members 
during  the  Bureau’s  annual 
meeting.  The  agency  division 
proposed  that  a  review  be  made 
of  present  city  zone  and  retail 
trading  zone  definitions,  with  a 
“view  toward  aligning  them,  for 
circulation  analysis,  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  with 
other  geographical  areas  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  reporting  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  market  information.” 

The  sub-committee,  which  will 
include  advertiser,  advertising 
agency,  and  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  will  function  under 
the  New'spaper  committee,  of 
which  Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  is  chair¬ 
man. 


figures  between  Census  taldnp 
was  done  only  at  the  request  of 
the  publisher. 

In  preparing  estimates,  ABC 
will  rely  on  one  or  more  of  the 
following  sources  of  infonni 
tion:  Residential  building  per 
mits,  less  demolitions;  conver¬ 
sions  of  single  to  multiple  fim- 
ily  dwellings;  federal  speciii 
censuses  for  corporate  areu 
state  or  provincial  censuses  for 
tax  purposes;  regional  planning 
commission  estimates;  incres* 
in  residential  post  office  delivery 
stops;  and  local  school  censusei 


R( 


Optional  Insertion 
Dates  Emphasized 

The  Association  of  Nationt 
Advertisers  and  the  Newspapei 
Advertising  Executives  Associi- 
tion  have  issued  a  joint  state 
ment  calling  for  adverd:isers  aid 
advertising  agencies  to  specify 
optional  insertion  dates  whei 
scheduling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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Orders  went  out  this  week 
from  the  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather  Agency  to  310  news¬ 
papers  in  268  cities  for  the 
$13,000,000  Shell  Oil  campaign 
set  to  start  Jan.  3.  More  than 
70  full  pages  are  expected  to  be 
published  in  newspapers  during 
1961. 


Up-Dating  Approved 


In  another  action  affecting 
newspapers,  the  Board  approved 
a  plan  to  maintain  up-dated 
population  and  occupied  dwell¬ 
ing  unit  estimates  in  all  news¬ 
paper  reports.  Previously,  the 
up-dating  and  reporting  of  such 


Flexibility  and  Economy 

The  statement,  intended 
help  advertisers  obtain  the  best 
possible  positions  for  their 
newspaper  ads,  cites  the  advan 
tages  of  greater  flexibility  anc 
economy  which  can  accrue  t‘ 
newspapers  when  the  advertiser 
or  his  agency  specifies  optionaj 
insertion  dates. 

The  statement,  which  reprej 
sents  an  up-dated  and  slightly 
revised  version  of  a  1952  statH 
ment,  has  been  approved  by  th^ 
ANA  Newspaper  Committee  am: 
the  NAEA  National  Advertiser] 
Relations  Committee. 
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Car  Dealers  Rate 
Newspaper  Ads  No. 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Dealers  who  sell  new  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  101  Illinois  counties 
(outside  of  Cook  County)  gen¬ 
erally  ranked  newspaper  display 
advertising  as  the  No.  1  medium, 
and  if  more  factory  funds  be¬ 
came  available  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  more  newspaper  ads  in  TV 
outlet  communities. 

These  findings  were  included 
in  a  study  made  last  Summer  by 
Prof.  James  E.  Moyer  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Journalism  and  recently  released 
by  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets.  Research  efforts  were 
mainly  focused  upon  the  atti¬ 
tudes,  opinions  and  judgments 
of  405  new-car  franchise  dealers 
in  communities  served  by  the  48 
Illinois  Market  member  news¬ 
papers. 


Local  Radio  . . .  39.7  39.7  20.7 

Billboards  _  17.2  36.2  46.5 

Q.  How  do  your  dealers  in  TV 
outlet  communities  rate  various 
types  of  local  media  in  terms  of 
Results  and  Cost? 


First 

Second 

Third 

Choice 

Choice 

Choice 

Newspaper 

Display  Ads  . 

.  53.2 

18.8 

8.4 

More  Local 

TV  Advertising  20.0 

12.0 

4.4 

More  Billboard 

AdvertisinK  • 

.  8.4 

14.0 

14.8 

Q.  If  more  factory  funds  be- 

came  available  for  local 

adver- 

tising,  which  media 

would 

dealers  prefer? 

Good  to 

Poor  to 

No 

Excellent 

Fair 

Opinion 

Newspaper  . 

.  86.2 

11.2 

3.6 

Direct  Mail  . 

.  46.4 

42.8 

10.8 

Local  Radio  . 

.  40.0 

48.6 

16.4 

Billboards  . . 

.  28.4 

36.2 

36.4 

Local  TV  . . . 

.  21.6 

10.8 

67.6 

Dealers  Dissatisfied 


Relea.><ed  to  Manufacturers 


*The  study  indicated  an  under¬ 
current  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  dealers  with  the  cur- 
“This  study  is  being  shown  to  rent  situation  as  to  the  ade- 
automotive  company  executives  quacy  and  the  amount  of  factory 
and  their  advertising  agencies,”  support  given  new-car  dealers. 
George  H.  Williams,  general  Sixty-six  percent  felt  the  fac- 


manager  of  Illinois  Markets, 
told  E&P.  “We  understand  that 
this  is  the  first  study  of  this 
kind,  on  a  state-wide  basis,  that 
has  been  made  available  by  a 
state-wide  group  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

Following  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  Prof.  Moyer’s 
study,  representing  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  new-car  dealers  re¬ 
garding  the  relative  merits  of 
local  media: 
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Mewspapers  No.  1 

•Dealers  generally  ranked 
newspaper  display  advertising 
as  the  No.l  medium  among  all 
others,  both  national  and  local. 


Advertising 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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NEWSPAPER  AD  EXECS  MEET  ON  BRAND  NAMES  PROMOTION— 
Shown  discussing  plans  tor  the  1961  Brand  Names  Foundation  promotion 
of  Brand  Names  Week  neit  May  are  (left  to  right):  Bruce  Wharton, 
advertising  director,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  John  Reed,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Camden  |NJ.)  Courier-Post;  Robert  R.  Beck,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Inquirer;  Leland  J.  Adams,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and  Gordon  F.  Chelf,  publisher, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

CBS-TV  Runs  Coop  Ad 
Drive  in  Newspapers 


tory  should  spend  relatively 
more  for  local  advertising  and 
less  for  national  advertising. 

“They  spend  too  much  in  ma¬ 
jor  markets  (cities),”  said  one 
dealer.  “I  believe  smaller  dealers 
subsidize  them.”  Another  said: 
“The  manufacturer  paints  a 
pretty  picture  of  what  they  are 
doing,  but  dealer  sees  little  re¬ 
sults  and  has  no  voice  at  the 
local  level.” 

“Not  close  enough  to  the  local 


*85%  of  the  dealers  rated  problem,”  said  another  dealer, 
newspapers  “most  effective”  for  “Manufacturer’s  policy  is  static 
money  expended.  and  not  receptive  to  dealer’s 

Q.  How  do  your  dealers  rate  views  or  to  the  current  trend  in 
various  types  of  local  media  in  modern  advertising  .  .  .  They 

thrive  in  terms  of  metropolitan 
area  potential.” 


24,  m 


Oct.  Color  Linage 
Shows  5.4%  Gain 

October  ROP  color  linage  in 
420  newspapers  measured  by 
Media  Recot^s  for  R.  Hoe  & 
^  .  ,  ,  Company’s  monthly  report  on 

Q.  How  does  your  dealer  rate  totaled  17,009,096  lines,  up 

media  m  terms  of  pro-  872,725  lines,  or  5.4%,  over 
yiding  free  publicity  and  editor-  October  1959. 
lal  support’ 

Total  ROP  color  linage  for  the 
year  to  date  hit  144,715,676 
lines,  up  17%  over  a  like  period 
in  1959. 

Editor  at  publisher  for  December  24,  1960 


Good  to  Poor  to  No 
Excellent  Fair  Opinion 
6.9  8.6 

,  ,  . .  34.5  19.0 

TV  -  48.1  24.1  32.8 


„  bxcellen 

Newtpaper _ 84.6 

pireet  Mail  ...  46.5 


CBS-TV  has  launched  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  campaign 
in  newspapers,  designed  to  build 
audiences  for  prime  time  shows. 

It  is  the  second  such  drive  of 
the  season  so  far,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  Bristol,  director 
of  operations  of  the  sales  and 
promotion  department,  it  will 
surpass  in  extent  the  customary 
opening  ad  splurge,  which  ran 
to  $300,000. 

The  network  is  paying  half 
the  cost  of  up  to  3,000  lines  each 
in  three  newspapers  covering 
areas  served  by  affiliate  stations. 
On  Monday  this  week,  Mr.  Bris¬ 
tol  said  that  out  of  195  affiliates 
offered  the  deal,  only  18  had 
turned  it  down. 

The  ads  started  appearing 
Dec.  5.  Mats  forwarded  from 
New  York  headquarters  were 
averaging  225  lines  daily. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom  is  the  network’s  agency, 
but  these  ads  were  prepared  by 
the  CBS-TV  ad  staff. 

The  idea  behind  repeating  the 
season’s  opening  splurge  was 
that  viewers  had  not  formed 
their  usual  tune-in  habits  be¬ 
cause  of  the  specials  and  other 
pre-emptions  that  characterized 
the  fall  months.  There  were  39 
pre-emptions  on  the  first  58 
nights  of  the  season. 

Although  not  running  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  as 
the  opening  campaign,  the  cur¬ 


rent  newspaper  drive  is  a  larger 
effort,  with  more  affiliates  par¬ 
ticipating,  more  of  the  top  mar¬ 
kets  represented,  and  more 
money  involved  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  Mr.  Bristol  said. 
Twenty-two  of  the  24  cities  in 
the  Neilsen  Multi-City  rating 
list  are  running  ads. 

Syd  Eiges,  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  information, 
said  that  the  three-way  co-op 
drive  by  that  network  this  Fall 
reached  a  record  high  in  news¬ 
paper  investment.  Advertisers 
and  affiliates  joined  with  the 
network  in  paying  costs.  A  total 
of  166  stations  participated,  Mr. 
Eiges  said.  Copy  that  ran 
during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
season  ranged  between  300  to 
600  lines.  The  account  has  been 
handled  by  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  with  David  Kimble,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  but  is  being 
taken  over  by  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  effective  March  15,  1961. 

Mr.  Eiges  said  the  network 
planned  to  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  again  in  January  to  call 
public  attention  to  program 
changes.  Otherwise,  he  felt  that 
NBC  got  off  to  a  good  start  this 
Fall  and  will  not  need  a  second 
advertising  campaign. 

ABC-TV  invested  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  newspapers  in  a 
campaign  that  opened  Sept.  28 
and  concluded  Oct.  21. 
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I  AD-lines 

I  By  Roliert  B.  McIntyre 


Looking  in  retrospect  at  the 
top  ad  news  stories  of  1960,  it’s 
interesting  to  note  how  many  of 
them  dealt  with  ad  rates,  dis¬ 
counts  and  making  it  easier  and 
more  inviting  to  do  business  with 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Consider  the  following; 

•  Shell  Oil  Co.  asks  “realistic” 
view  of  discounts  for  $13,000,000 
“total  newspaper  campaign.” 
Publisher  reaction  has  been  “gen¬ 
erally  good.” 

•  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
asks  and  gets  10%  discount  on 
full-page,  four-color  newspaper 
campaigns. 

•  List  of  newspapers  offering 
Continuity-Impact-Discount  (C-I- 
D)  plans  grows  as  papers  seek 
to  encourage  continuity. 

•  “Surprising”  number  of 
newspapers  show  “complete  will¬ 
ingness  to  go  along”  with  request 
by  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  to  “re¬ 
examine”  discount  plans. 

•  Markeil  growth  noted  in 
group-selling  of  newspaper  “pack¬ 
ages”  —  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers.  The  Texas  Group,  Mighty 
Midland,  etc. 

«  *  * 

This  obvious  trend  should  alert 
newspaper  publishers  who  have 
not  yet  acted  to  take  another  hard 
look  at  their  rate  policies.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  papers  offer  discounts  to 
retailers.  All  other  media  offer 
them  to  national  advertisers. 

Now  is  the  time  for  New  Year's 
resolutions.  Let’s  hope  more  pa¬ 
pers  move  in  this  direction  in 
1961. 

*  *  * 

There  were  other  top  ad  stories 
during  1960: 

•  Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
Inc.,  abandons  15%  commission 
system  in  handling  Shell  Oil  ac¬ 
count.  Sets  up  25%  plus  cost  fee 
system. 

•  Newspaper  Color  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  fonned  by  13  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  sale  of  ROP 
color. 

•  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  re¬ 
quests  newspapers  to  cut  1,000- 
line  ROP  color  ad  size  minimum 
to  600  lines  for  Four  Roses  Dis¬ 
tillers. 

*  *  * 

Certainly  not  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  massive  National  Sales 
Force  “Target  Account”  selling 
campaign  launched  by  the  ad  side 
of  the  newspaper  industry  during 
1960.  This  is  unity-selling  of  the 
medium  at  its  best. 

One  more  thing.  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. 


Louisville  Nets  27.5% 
C-l-D  Linage  Gain 


Forty-five  national  advertis¬ 
ers  using  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  -  Journal  and  Times’ 
Continuity  -  Impact  -  Discount 
(C-I-D)  plan  during  1960 
earned  discounts  of  $102,085.- 
75,  less  $2,673.33  in  short  rates, 
on  1,373,375  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  compares  with  1,077,- 
490  lines  placed  in  1959  by 
these  same  accounts  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  linage  gain  of  295,885 
lines,  or  27.5%. 

These  and  other  results  of 
the  daily’s  first  full  year  of 
operating  under  its  C-I-D  plan, 
which  it  installed  Sept.  1,  1959, 
were  revealed  this  week  by 
Warren  Abrams,  manager  of 
general  advertising. 

8226,0(K)  Net 

His  report  noted  that  “while 
there  is  no  precise  figure  on  the 
profitability  to  the  newspaper, 
we  do  know  that  a  295,885-line 
increase  on  C-I-D  accounts  gives 
us  approximately  $226,000  in 
net  revenue  (after  agency  com¬ 
missions)  .” 

Mr.  Abrams  said  that  in  the 
first  year  the  45  advertisers 
signed  75  C-I-D  contracts. 
Twenty-four  of  the  45  adver¬ 
tisers  had  contracts  in  force, 
when  the  year  ended,  and  20 
whose  contracts  expired  during 
the  year  made  one  or  more  ex¬ 
tensions,  or  subsequently  signed 
new  contracts.  Eleven  adver- 
ti.sers  who  completed  a  52-week 
contract  have  signed  again. 

Although  introduction  of  C-I- 
D  coincided  with  a  generally 
discouraging  year  as  far  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  was  concerned,  Mr.  Ab¬ 
rams  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  he  was  satisfied  with 
results.  What  pleased  him  espe¬ 
cially  was  that  the  “idea  of 
uniformity  in  discount  struc¬ 
tures  is  gaining  ground  rapidly 
among  newspapers.” 

New  York  Interested 

As  of  this  week,  43  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation 
of  about  4,000,000  have  already 
announced  C-I-D  as  additions  to 
their  rate  cards,  Mr.  Abrams 
said.  He  predicted  the  number 
would  grow  to  70  by  March 
1961.  Major  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  and  Chic¬ 
ago  are  showing  interest,  he 
said. 

Further  impetus  to  the  plan 
is  expected  at  a  meeting  of 
C-I-D  papers  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  Jan.  15  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Excutives 


Association.  A  combine<l  C-I-D 
presentation,  requested  by  a  ma¬ 
jor  advertiser,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  along  with  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  uniformity  of  forms 
for  rate  cards  and  contracts. 

The  first  annual  report  on 
C-I-D,  available  to  any  new.s- 
paper  on  request,  lists  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  signing  contracts.  It 
also  shows  linage  gains  and 
losses  of  21  comparable  accounts 
for  Louisville  and  two  nearby 
citie.s,  Cincinnati  and  Indian¬ 
apolis.  In  Louisville,  the  21  ac¬ 
counts  registere<l  a  total  gain 
of  153,715  lines  or  19.2% ;  in 
Cincinnati,  119,627  line.s,  or 
14.2% ;  and  in  Indianapolis, 
22,873  lines,  or  2.9%. 

“Furthermore,”  Mr.  Abrams 
said,  “the  21  accounts  were 
generally  more  stable  in  Louis¬ 
ville  under  C-I-D,  than  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  or  Indianapolis  without 
it.  In  Louisville  only  three  of 
the  21  accounts  -showed  linage 
losses,  whereas  eight  showed 
losses  in  Cincinnati,  and  nine  in 
Indianapolis. 

“General  linage  suffered 
severe  losses  in  many  news¬ 
papers  in  the  June- August  pe¬ 
riod  this  year,”  the  report  said. 
“Yet  on  the  comparable  12  C-I-D 
accounts  in  each  city,  Louisville 
had  loses  in  1960  over  1959  in 
only  two  accounts,  while  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Indianapolis  had 
losses  in  six  accounts.  This 
would  also  tend  to  indicate 
stability.” 

8  Objectives  Gained 

The  report  pointed  out  that 
C-I-D  had  accomplished  eight 
objectives: 

1)  Encouraging  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  newspapers  with 
more  continuity,  and  discour¬ 
aging  cancellations  and  cutbacks 
at  budget  revisions. 

2)  Stimulating  plus  business. 

3)  Encouraging  reinvestment 
of  discounts. 

4)  Gaining  production  econ¬ 
omies  by  improved  relation  of 
volume  to  production. 

5)  Maintaining  profit  from 
national  advertising. 

6)  Narrowing  the  differential 
between  local  and  national  rates. 

7)  Stabilizing  business  of  ma¬ 
jor  national  advertisers. 

8)  Offering  a  frequency-vol¬ 
ume  discount  structure  that 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  uni¬ 
form  adoption  by  other  news¬ 
papers. 

The  report  concluded  with 
the  statement  that  C-I-D  has 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  sales 
and  promotion  tool,  enabling 


representatives  to  make  call*  og 
“advertiser  and  agency  level* 
we  had  not  reached  before.” 

“We  believe  the  key  to  cog. 
tinned  success  lies  in  careful 
administration  and  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  by  other  major  • 
newspapers.” 

Other  C-I-D  Papers 
Report  Suceesses 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-New$ 
and  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senthul- 
Star  were  the  first  and  second 
dailies  respectively  to  adopt 
C-I-D  following  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times.  The 
Times-News  installed  its  C-I-D 
plan  on  Dec.  1,  1959;  the  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star  on  Jan.  1,  1960. 

“.Mo.st  definitely  advertisers 
have  placed  more  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  our  paper  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1960  than  in 
the  like  period  of  1959,”  Owen 
Toale,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-News  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

14%  IncroaM^ 

“We  have  21  advertisers  who 
have  enjoyed  a  discount  on  the 
C-I-D  plan.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1960,  the  advertising 
records  for  these  21  accounts 
show  an  increase  of  14%  in 
linage  over  1959.  This  l)ecomei 
most  significant  when  we  look 
at  the  national  advertising 
record  and  see  that  our  total 
advertising  linage  for  the  same 
period  showed  a  13%  loss. 
Whether  or  not  all  of  this  in¬ 
crease  is  a  direct  result  of  C-I-D 
is  a  moot  question.  However,  I 
do  know  that  in  Erie,  a  higdi 
percentage  of  it  was,”  Mr.  Toale 
said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  total 
value  of  C-I-D  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  the  additional 
linage  it  created  for  any  indi¬ 
vidual  market  such  as  Erie. 

“I  believe,”  Mr.  Toale  ex¬ 
plained,  “that  the  value  of  C-I-D 
should  be  considered  more  in 
terms  of  what  this  particular 
discount  program  has  done  for 
the  industry  and  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  think  that  perhaps 
C-I-D  has  eliminated  some  of  the 
national  advertisers’  basic  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
An  advertiser  will  not  regard 
the  daily  newspaper  only  as  a 
special-purpose  medium. 

“In  view  of  the  discount  struc¬ 
ture  he  will  not  consider  news¬ 
papers  too  costly. 

“The  discount  structure  with 
its  inherent  frequency  regula¬ 
tions  lowers  considerably  the 
differential  between  the  local 
and  the  national  advertisers, 
and  he  is  now  being  encouraged 
to  use  newspapers  because  of  a 
uniform  and  workable  frequency 
discount  plan,”  Mr.  Toale  said. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 

Robert  F.  MacLeish,  manager 
of  general  advertising  for  the 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  reported 
this  week  that  approximately 
53  more  pages  were  carried  in 
his  paper  during  1960  than  in 
1959  as  a  result  of  C-I-D  con¬ 
tract  advertisers. 

“A  very  healthy  sign,”  he 
added. 

“We  are  completely  .satisfied 
with  both  the  attractiveness  of 
the  plan  to  our  advertisers  and 
with  the  structure  and  mechan¬ 
ics  of  its  operation  since  putting 
C-I-D  into  effect  almost  a  year 
ago,”  Mr.  MacLeish  said. 

He  warned  that  newspapers 
“concocting”  as  many  different 
and  divergent  discount  systems 
as  possible,  “dare  to  be  different 
in  the  wrong  place.” 

“What  is  needed  is  one  single, 
attractive,  saleable  system, 
rather  than  a  hodge  podge  of 
rate  discounts.  Newspapers  gain 
nothing  by  confounding  the 
media  buyer,”  he  said. 

996  Plus  Lines 

Tom  Miller,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (Iowa) 
Argus-Leader,  which  installed 
C-I-D  on  Jan.  1,  1960,  reported 
that  accounts  operating  under 
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Over  !4  million  people  in 
the  Quad-City  market.  Argus 
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C-I-D  have  placed  996  more  lines 
of  advertising  this  year  than 
last  year. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  any 
single  C-I-D  contract  advertiser 
planned  his  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  exclusively  with  C-I-D  in 
mind ;  rather,  when  an  adver¬ 
tiser  realized  that  his  schedule 
could  qualify,  he  signed  up,” 
Mr.  Miller  said. 

‘Reasonable  Pattern’ 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  not 
deriding  the  plan,  he  explained 
that  it  has  been  his  thinking 
from  the  start  that  C-I-D  offers 
“a  reasonable  pattern  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  industry  plan 
which  will  make  sense  to  a 
buyer.  If  enough  papers  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  given  plan  .so  that 
it  is  a  force  on  the  market,  the 
day  may  come  when  an  adver¬ 
tiser  will  actually  prepare  a 
campaign  tailored  to  the  plan 
— rather  than  now  where  an 
advertiser  uses  C-I-D  if  it  con¬ 
forms  to  the  campaign  he  has 
already  developed,”  he  said. 

• 

Free  Forestry  Ads 
Available  To  Papers 

•American  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  national  sponsor 
of  the  American  Tree  Farm 
System  and  the  Keep  Green 
forest  fire  prevention  campaign, 
has  mailed  proofbooks  of  its 
1961  forestry  ads  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

Free  three-column  by  10-inch 
mats  are  available  by  writing 
to  American  Forest  Products 
Industries,  Inc.,  1816  N.  Street 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

According  to  Franklin  Brad¬ 
ford,  editorial  director,  the  mats 
are  with  the  compliments  of  the 
wood-using  and  timber-growing 
industries.  “The  revenue  is  all 
the  newspapers’  —  no  agency 
commission,  no  tear  sheets,  no 
triplicate  billings,”  he  said. 

• 

Mulligan  Appointed 

Appointment  of  Ralph  R. 
Mulligan  Company  as  national 
advertising  representative  of 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun  has 
been  announced  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Constantine 
Poulos  who  purchased  the  daily 
last  Jan.  1  and  assumed  active 
management  and  operation  in 
May. 

• 

Media  Manager  Named 

Kelso  Taeger  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
the  media  department  in  the 
home  office  of  McCann-Erickson 
Advertising  (U.  S.  A.).  He  has 
been  with  the  agency  for  15 
years,  most  recently  as  a  vice- 
president  and  media  director  of 
the  Detroit  office. 


Fla.  Daily  Offers  Merchandise 


Ist  Sports  Page 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star  will  make  available  first 
sports  page  position  under  cer¬ 
tain  terms  and  conditions: 

Fixed  size  of  ads  to  be  four 
columns  by  150  lines.  A  firm, 
non-cancellable  contract  must 
be  in  written  form  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  for  a  frequency  advertising 
period  of  50  out  of  52  weeks. 
No  other  ad  will  appear  on  first 
sports  page  on  dates  chosen  by 
advertisers  signing  a  frequency 
contract. 

The  Sentinel-Star  will  accept 
contracts  and  publish  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  priority  basis. 
Order  and  printing  material 
must  be  received  no  later  than 
three  days  prior  to  selected  pub¬ 
lishing  date. 

A  back-rate  of  five  per  cent 
will  be  charged  for  total  space 
used  to  any  advertiser  not  ful¬ 
filling  contract. 

• 

Morrow,  Condon  Join 
Julius  Mathews  Agency 

Stanley  W.  Morrow  and  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Condon  have  joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  The 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
Inc.,  according  to  Owen  E.  Lan- 
don  Jr.,  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Morrow  was  formerly 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  Industrial  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  Mr.  Condon  was 
with  The  Branham  Company 
and  Scholastic  magazine. 


8,000  Stores  Plan  area/’ 

DuPont  Carpet  Push  ^  • 

More  than  8,000  department.  Special  Edition 
furniture,  and  floor-covering  Marks  Dedication 
specialty  stores  in  every  pri-  Morris  EL 

niary  and  secondary  market  in  -phe  Morris  Daily  Herald  n- 
the  nation  are  planning  to  par-  published  a  special,  14- 

ticipate  in  a  special  program  to  conjunction  with 

promote  DuPont  501  carpet  ^be  dedication  of  the  worM’i 
nylon  next  spring,  according  to  Electronic  Telephone  Cen- 

the  DuPont  Company’s  Textile  ^ral  Office  at  the  Illinois  Bell 
Fibers  Department.  Telephone  Company  building. 

J.  R.  Emery,  marketing  man-  Publisher  Thomas  West  and 
ager  for  carpets,  said  seven  car-  city  Editor  Walter  Wolf  of  the 
pet  mills  will  coordinate  activi-  Daily  Herald  devoted  their  en- 
ties  in  a  campaign  which  will  front  page  to  news  of  th« 

have  its  major  concentration  in  Electronic  Central  Office  dedi- 
March.  The  campaign  will  in-  cation.  They  were  assisted  bf 
elude  television,  backed  with  minois  Bell  public  relations  per 
full-page,  four-color  ads  in  at  sonnel. 

least  eight  principal  shelter  pub-  Papers  were  printed  and 
lications  and  newspaper  supple-  folded  in  time  for  distribution 
uients.  to  dignitaries  leaving  the  dedi- 

•  cation  ceremony. 

Leonard  Named  Veep  • 

Donald  E.  Leonard,  director  **edia  Records 

of  media  in  the  New  York  office  The  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Inc.  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  will  becomt 
has  been  named  a  vicepresident  a  subscriber  to  Media  Records 
of  the  agency.  service,  effective  Jan.  1. 
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Plan  Set  By 
L.A.  Times 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Log  A*. 
geles  Times  will  offer  nationil 
and  retail  advertisers  in  tht 
grocery  products  field  a  unique 
merchandising  plan,  accordinf 
to  Robert  D.  Nelson,  marketing 
manager. 

The  plan  awards  food  «. 
toilers  points  for  supporting 
manufacturers’  sales  efforts  witii 
tie-in  ads  and  instore  promo¬ 
tions.  Retail  food  dealers  earn 
from  one  to  48  points  or  more, 
depending  upon  the  size  and 
frequency  of  the  manufacturer’s 
ad,  each  time  they  feature  a 
Times’  advertised  product.  Sud 
tie-ins  must  appear  during  the 
same  calendar  month  that  the 
manufacturer’s  schedule  is  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Times. 

The  retailers  in  turn  use  the* 
points  to  obtain  important  men 
chandising  advantages  and 
greater  impact  with  their  own 
Times  schedules.  Confidential 
monthly  bulletins  will  be  issued 
to  participating  retail  adven 
tisers  disclosing  point  values  for 
advertised  products  during  the 
ensuing  months. 

“The  advantages  to  manufan 
turers,”  Mr.  Nelson  explained, 
“are  fairly  obvious  —  greater 
awareness  of  their  advertising 
on  the  part  of  leading  retail 
accounts,  an  extra  sales  tool  for 
salesmen  to  secure  tie-ins — plus 
greater  immediate  sales  results 
in  the  Los  Angeles  marketing 
area.” 

• 

Special  Edition 
Marks  Dedication 

Morris,  HI 

The  Morris  Daily  Herald  n- 
cently  published  a  special,  14- 
page  edition  in  conjunction  with 
the  dedication  of  the  world’s 
first  Electronic  Telephone  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  at  the  Illinois  Bdl 
Telephone  Company  building. 

Publisher  Thomas  West  and 
City  Editor  Walter  Wolf  of  the 
Daily  Herald  devoted  their  en¬ 
tire  front  page  to  news  of  tte 
Electronic  Central  Office  dedi¬ 
cation.  They  were  assisted  bf 
Illinois  Bell  public  relations  per 
sonnel. 

Papers  were  printed  and 
folded  in  time  for  distribution 
to  dignitaries  leaving  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremony. 
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NEWSPAPERS: 

L  ^^THE  RING  OF  TRUTH" 
k  IN  HOMETOWN  MARKETS 
^  OF  CALIFORNIA 
IS^  AND  ILLINOIS 


CALIFORNIA;  The  San  Diego  Union  i 
•  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  t 
Post-Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  f 
Reviev^  •  Culver  City  Evening  I 
Star-News  •  Glendale  News-  I 
Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  •  i 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  Venice  ’ 
Evening  Vanguard  •  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze  •  SERVING  AND  SELL¬ 
ING  THESE  MARKETS:  San  Diego  • 
Alhambra  •  San  Gabriel  •  Monterey 
Park  •  Burbank  •  Culver  City  • 
Glendale  •  Monrovia  •  Arcadia  • 


Duarte  •  San  Pedro  •  Wilmington  •  Venice  • 
Hermosa  Beach  •  Torrance  •  El  Segundo 
•  Redondo  Beach  •  Manhattan 
Beach  •  Palos  Verdes 
ILLINOIS:  Elgin 
* 

Aurora  Beacon-News  • 
Joliet  Herald-News  • 

• 

Register  •  SERVING  AND  SELLING  THESE 
MARKETS:  Aurora  •  Elgin  •  Joliet  •  Springfield 
Total  Circulation:  487,862,  (Daily  Morning  and  Evening,  ABC  3/31/60) 


Supplement 

3-Pronged 

Promotion 


PlaciiiR  one  of  the  largest 
reprint  orders  in  the  eight-year 
history  of  the  New  York  Times’ 
special  Sunday  advertising 
supplements,  Union  Carbide  is 
obtaining  maximum  mileage 
from  the  supplement  as  a  multi¬ 
faceted  public  relations-adver- 
tising-marketing  device.  The 
supplement  was  published  to 
coincide  with  the  recent  opening 
of  the  atomic  energy  exhibit  in 
Union  Carbide’s  new  world 
headquarters  building  in  New 
York.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
company’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  in  cooperation  with 
the  J.  M.  Mathes  Co. 

Approximately  700,000  copies 
of  the  four-color,  24-page  bro¬ 
chure,  “The  Exciting  Universe 
of  Union  Carbide,”  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  distributed  in  spe¬ 
cial  reprint  form  (on  upgraded 
stock  and  minus  the  Times  logo) 
to  diversified  groups  of  impor¬ 
tant  Union  Carbide  “publics.” 

Including  the  Times’  own  domes-  toui’s,  using  it  for  various  com-  J, 
tic  and  overseas  circulation,  the  n^unity  relations  projects  and  r*- 
Union  Carbide  corporate  story  mailing  it  to  local  civ’ic,  busi- 
wili  eventually  have  been  dis-  educational  leaders, 

tributed  to  more  than  2,140,000  As  a  marketing  tool,  the  cor- 
persons  all  over  the  world.  porate  PR  staff  has  made  large 

quantities  available  to  the  sep-  A 
Create  Awareness  arate  advertising  departments  ei 

According  to  public  relations  .t*!®  company’s  18  operating  F 
director  George  Sykes,  the  ‘‘‘visions.  To  date,  these  divi-  ( 
supplement  is  aimed  to  create  (consumer  products,  plas-  4, 

an  awareness,  particularly  bv 

business  m  .o  n  Acrem  eu  t.  that  ‘"“Ve  than  5a,000  tO  customers,  o 


THE  UNION  CARBIDE  STORY— George  Sykes  (left),  manager  of 
Union  Carbide's  PR  department,  and  Harry  Leather,  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  examine  a  copy  of  UC's  special 
advertising  supplement  which  ran  in  a  recent  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Times.  The  24-page  color  brochure  was  used  as  a  combination  PR- 
advertising-marketing  device  to  reach  more  than  2,140,000  people  all 
over  the  world. 


On  the  tragic  j 
collision  over 
New  York,  UPl  was  ' 
18  minutes  and 
two  full  picture 
transmissions  ahead 
of  the  second  best 


The  classic  picture 
at  right  by  UPl’s 
Maurice  Maurel 
made  Page  One 
on  five  continents. 


TTnited  ^i«xow«x» 

~  L/%  raiiBiw 

press  f  I 
^  nternational 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


F  ormf it  F  avors  Papers 
For ’61  Spring  Drive 


Chicago 

Continued  heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  advertising 
forms  the  major  portion  of  The 
Formfit  Company’s  1961  spring 
campaign,  it  was  announced  by 
Arthur  H.  Baum,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

Advertising  plans  (via  Tat- 
ham-Laird,  Inc.)  were  outlined 
by  Mr.  Baum  at  The  Formfit 
Company’s  annual  sales  conven¬ 
tion  which  opened  here. 

Formfit  Sunday  supplement 
ads  in  Parade  and  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  alone 
will  have  a  circulation  of  thirty 
million  families,  Mr.  Baum  said. 

“A  schedule  of  locally-edited 
Sunday  supplements  combined 
with  run-of-paper  editions  will 
carry  the  Formfit  message  to  an 
additional  60  million  readers. 

“These  two  outlets  combined 
assure  coverage  in  145  of  the 
major  market  centers  and  reach 
approximately  90%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  purchasing  power  of 
the  U.  S. 


“Photographs  expressing  ‘that 
Formfit  feeling’  will  be  used 
throughout  the  campaign.  Mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  emphasized. 
Copy  has  been  shortened  and 
larger  type  will  be  used.  The 
‘Laughing  Girl’  will  also  be  the 
figure  on  which  the  garments 
are  shown.” 

In  addition  to  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage,  the  company  will  take 
full  page  ads  in  five  national 
magazines,  every  month  during 
the  season  from  January  to 
June. 

Formfit  is  offering  to  retailers 
a  complete  program  of  promo¬ 
tional  selling  aids  designed  to 
coordinate  with  the  national 
campaign,  Mr.  Baum  said. 

“We  are  confident  of  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  retailers  to  tie  in  with 
our  program.  The  copy  line  ‘that 
Formfit  feeling’  has  proven  to 
be  so  adaptable  to  individual 
store  advertising  that  the 
months  of  August,  September 
and  October  brought  in  the 
greatest  amount  of  tie-in  linage 
we  have  ever  had,”  he  said. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

boston.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Heinz  Contest  Set  T  rialnria 

For  Print-TV  Support  l^aiOrie 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  is  hold-  Foods  Fatten 

ing  out  a  bulging  bag  of  3,057  a  -■  x  • 
prizes  to  attract  consumeis  to  /V^  I 
its  forthcoming  $100,000  Red 
Magic  Ketchup  contest.  To  qual¬ 
ify,  consumers  will  be  asked  to  ...  ^HiCAai 

complete  —  in  25  words  or  less  Chicago  dailies  will  be  used 
—  the  following  statement:  **1  the  near  future  by  Bownm 
“  ‘Red  Magic’  describes  Heinz  Dairy  Company  to  introduce 

Ketchup  because  . ”  The  Bow-Cal,  a  new  900  calorie 

top  prize  winner  in  the  contest  liquid  dietary  food  for  weigm 
will  receive  a  1961  Rambler  reaction  (via  North  Adve^ 
American  convertible,  plus  $5,-  tising  Inc.). 

700  in  cash.  Four  second  prize  Four  more  food  firm.s— Sidney 
winners  will  receive  1961  Ram-  Wanzer  &  Sons,  Carnation  Com. 


bier  American  convertibles. 


pany,  Dean 


Co.,  and 


A  full-page  ad  (via  Maxon  Beatrice  Foods  Company— *i« 
Inc.)  will  begin  the  print  sched-  joining  dairies  and  food  Tnanq. 
ule  in  the  Jan.  28  issue  of  Satur-  facturers  which  are  dipping  | 
(lav  Evening  Post.  In  addition,  testing  toe  in  the  rapidly  riring 
full-page  ads  have  beeii  sched-  pool  of  liquid  weight  contnl 
uled,  during  February,  in  Look,  products  currently  spendiag 
Life.  Farm,  Jonmal.  This  Week,  $20,000,000  in  the  field  of  ad- 
Parade,  Family  Weekly,  First  vertising.  The  five  latest  entrici 
Three  Markets,  and  Suburbia  will  add  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
Today.  These  publications  have  ad  outlays  in  1961. 
a  combined  circulation  of  more 

than  66,400,000  copies.  Heinz  27  Dailies 

h^as  also  scheduled  30  Red  Magic  Carna-Cal  900,  CamatioiA 
Contest  commercials  on  its  10 _ . _  r’ _ itt _ 


Carna-Cal 


CamatioiA 


vTjr  f  L  a  entry  (via  Erwin  Wasey,  Rutfc- 

NBC  network  daytime  TV  pro-  ^  ^  ^  . 

Pmms  during  January  and  Feb-  1500-line  insertk* 

ir,  0-7  IQ  wo,-.,- _ 


Huge  Husky  Dog  Keys 
Croton  Antarctic  Ad 

Ruggedness,  even  under  South 
Polar  conditions,  is  brought  into 


in  27  dailies  in  19  major  IIla^ 
kets  in  the  West,  Midwest  ami 
Southwest.  This  campaign  it 
being  supported  by  heavy  ute 
of  radio. 

Weight  Control-900  (vii 


dramatic  focus’  by  the  giant  ^ 

illustration  for  a  late  December  introduced  by  the  Meadow  GoU 


newspaper  advertisement 


dairy  division  of  Beatrice  Foodi 


Croton  Watch  Company  for  its  ^‘th  heavy  schedules  of  nei^ 


Antarctic  III  wrist  watch. 


The  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner 


paper  ads  in  markets  across  the 


Advertising  Agency, 


Dean  Milk  has  its  Dean’s  900 


opening  gun  for  the  new  ac-  calorie  food  moving  in  most  of 
count,  has  created  a  full-page  its  nine-state  marketing  ares 
advertisement  dominated  by  the  where  “local,  city  or  state  regn- 
head  of  a  larger-than-life,  stark  lations  permit.”  First  newspaper 
white  husky  sled  dog  holding  the  ads  (via  Clinton  E.  Frank  Int) 


watch  in  its  mouth. 


broke  this  week.  Full-scale  a4 


Local  dealers  are  listed  in  a  drive  will  get  underway  Jim.  L 
full  column  at  the  left  of  the  ad.  Hawthome-Mellody  Farmi 
The  campaign  breaks  on  b^k  Dairy,  with  plants  in  Chicagsi 
pages  of  major  market  dailies  Cleveland,  Milwaukee  and  Kan> 
starting  late  December.  no  Pitv.  has  launched  distribB 


placed  by  National  Cash  Regis-  prouuct  via  v  aiciiLu.^^aux^^ 

ter  Company  in  Electronic  Nctcs 

io _ 1 _ 1  .L..  c„ii  thorne-Mellody  (via  Lihenfeld* 


on  Dec.  12,  marked  the  first  full-  thorn^Mellody  (via  Lilie: 
page  classified  ad  ever  carried  in  markets 

a  Fairchild  newspaper.  Classi-  Sidney  Wanzer  &  Sons,  ^th 


fied  advertisers  reportedly  spend  milk  product  distribution  in  C3n- 
more  than  $1,000,000  annually  cago  and  177  suburbs,  is  “sur 
in  Fairchild  newspapers.  veying  the  market”  (via  George 


irting  late  Uecember.  as  City,  has  launched  distribi- 

•  tion  of  Plan,  a  product  of  PU*  I 

First  Classified  Page  Food  &  Research  Co.,  KansM 

A  full-nape  classified  ad  National  promotion  of  thh 

w  Pol  product  (via  Valentine-Radfoii  ^ 


in  Fairchild  newspapers.  veying  the  market”  (via  George 

•  H.  Hartman  Co.)  liefore  intro- 

Agency,  Client  Part  its  entry. 

T?iv  T  L  This  week’s  entries  in  the  coa- 

tion  with  Freedomland,  Inc.,  the  total  of  such  products 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  amusement  center  about  80,  most  of  them  loc® 
(E&P,  June  11,  page  17).  brands. 
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A  basic  source  of  exclusive  information 
about  newspapers  and  the  newspaper  industry, 
the  E&P  Year  Book  is  bigger  and  better 
for  1961,  and  an  even  more  valuable 
reference  for  buyers  of  newspaper  space  .  .  . 


When  readers  get  more  out  of  a  publication,  it’s  the 
advertisers  who  beneht,  in  the  long  run. 

That’s  why  the  E&P  Year  Book  is  a  better-than-ever 
advertising  medium  for  newspapers.  Last  year’s  exten¬ 
sive  revision  in  format,  content  and  packaging  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  all  Year  Book  users  — 
advertising  agencies,  new^aper  advertisers,  marketing 
and  public  relations  people,  newspaper  executives. 
Even  after  an  increased  [M-ess  run,  the  entire  supfriy 
was  exhausted  six  months  after  publication  date.  And 
1961  edition  advance  orders  have  necessitated  a 
further  increase  in  the  ptcss  run  by  another  two 
thousand! 


1961:  A  horse  of  a  different  color! 

The  new  Year  Book,  to  be  published  Mar'h  1,  1961, 
contains  even  more  new  features,  including  a  list  of 
major  U.  S.  advertising  agencies,  re^x>nsible  for  the 
lion’s  share  of  newspaper  advertising.  The  list  will 
include  agoicy  names  and  addresses,  i^us  the  names 
of  media  directors  or  space  buyers. 

Skart  planning  your  advertising  fw  this  12-mooth 
advertising  medium  now.  Custom-{rfanned  positicm 
adjacent  to  your  paper’s  listing  is  available,  for  year¬ 
long  exposure  to  your  best  advertisers  and  pro^)ects. 
Make  your  space  reservation  now.  Deadline  for  space 
reservations  is  January  9,  1961. 
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PLBIJC  RELATIONS 


New  Lineup  Named  For  Oil  Companies 


Chicago 

Re-alipnment  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  personnel  for  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana)  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Oil  Company,  plus  appoint¬ 
ment  of  sales  region  PR 
managers  for  the  latter  com¬ 
pany,  were  announced  this  week. 

Standard  of  Indiana,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  will  become 
exclusively  a  parent  company. 
American  Oil  Company  will  be¬ 
come  the  single  marketing,  re¬ 
fining,  distribution  and  product 
research  subsidiary  of  Standard 
Oil.  Headquarters  of  both  com¬ 
panies  will  be  in  Chicago. 

C.anipb«‘ll  Continues 

Don  Campbell,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  PR  department 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  (In¬ 
diana)  since  15)56,  continues  as 
director  of  public  relations  of 
Standard.  Vic  West  will  become 
manager  of  press  relations  of 
Standard.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company’s  PR  depart¬ 
ment  since  1951. 

The  parent  company  will  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  broad  manage¬ 
ment  policy,  including  corporate 
finance  and  coordination  of  its 
affiliates. 

Heading  public  relations  for 
American  Oil  Company  will  be 
James  M.  Patterson,  who  has 
served  in  that  capacity  since 
1958,  having  formerly  been  an 
assistant  director  of  public 
relations  and  director  of  field 
services  in  Standard’s  PR 
department. 

Expand  Infu  Services 

With  Mr.  Patterson  will  be 
John  Canning  as  manager  of 
information  services,  a  post  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  which  Mr. 
Canning  has  served  for  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Indiana  since  1956  and 
prior  to  that  as  an  assistant 
director  of  public  relations. 


I  NEWS-JOURNAL 

Papers 

^  DELIVER 

I  DELAWARE 

1  ...  America’s  only 
^  single  state  market 
^  $955,500,000  buying 

■  power! 

ConlocL*  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
Inc.  or  News-Jovrnol  Fopers, 
Wilmington,  Delowore 


Campbell  West 

Product  and  jirice  information 
and  refinery  news  are  included 
in  the  information  available  to 
the  press. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Canning  will 
be  two  supervisors  of  informa¬ 
tion  services — Carl  H.  Adam, 
who  has  been  assistant  press, 
radio  and  television  representa¬ 
tive  with  affiliated  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  Walton  M.  Rock, 
who  has  been  supervisor  of 
information  services  for  .Ameri¬ 
can  Oil  Company  in  New  York. 

Rcgiunul  Pl{  Men 

In  addition,  American  Oil 
Company  has  named  the  follow¬ 
ing  sales  region  public  relations 
managers : 

.Atlanta,  Ga.,  John  L. 

Humphreys 

Baltimore,  George  M. 

Glazier 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Charles  W.  Gansz 

Des  Moines,  la.,  N.  J. 

Moreland 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Jerry  Vanek 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  William  R. 

Terrell 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Charles  F. 

Hood 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Victor  E. 

Johnson 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  William 

T.  Foreman 

New  Orleans,  La.,  .Allan  B. 

Carleton 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Harry 

A.  Swanson 


Des  Moine^ 
Register 
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^Tribune  ^ 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  T.  Mel  James 

Whiting,  Ind.,  William  J. 
Obermiller 

Texas  City,  Tex.,  Carl  1.  Huss 

Sugar  City,  Mo.,  Wynne  D. 
Jones 

Wood  Riv’er,  Ill.,  Richard  F. 
Judson 

El  Dorado,  Ark.,  J.  L.  Wylie 

Mandan,  N.  D.,  Myron  D. 
Larson 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  (ask  for 
Manager) 

A’^orktown,  Va.,  W.  S. 

Sedgwick 

Neodesha,  Kan.,  Phil  E.  Moon 

Casper,  Wyo.,  F.  E.  Mathews 

Baltimore,  Md.,  (ask  for 
Manager) 

Savannah,  Ga.,  (ask  for 
Manager) 

Information  services  of  other 
principal  subsidiaries  of  Stand¬ 
ard  were  not  affected  by  the 
reorganization. 

Veteran  Pit  IJiieup 

Don  Campbell  has  been  with 
Standard  of  Indiana  since  1949. 
Prior  to  that  he  w’as  with 
American  Locomotiv’e  Co.  in  New 
York  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
as  PR  assistant  to  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Earlier  he  had  been  news 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  day  news  editor  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Vic  West  joined  Standard  in 
1951,  having  previously  been 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Pillsbury  Mills  and  for  McCann- 
Erickson  at  Minneapolis.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Berlin  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London 
Times,  and  prior  to  that  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  and  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  State  Journal, 

James  Patterson  has  served 
as  vicechairman  and  chairman 
of  the  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
dustry’s  employe  information 
.  program  committee  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  API’s  PR  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  He  joined 
Standard’s  PR  department  in 
1946  and  was  named  PR  director 
of  American  Oil  in  1958. 

John  Canning,  prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Standard  Oil  in  1935,  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press,  radio  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  city  editor  of  the 
Centerville  (Iowa)  Daily  loweg- 
ian,  publicity  director  of  the 
Iowa  Broadcasting  System,  and 
radio  commercial  writer  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Carl  Adam,  a  member  of 
Standard’s  PR  department  since 
1956,  was  formerly  with  United 
Press  for  10  years,  assigned  to 


Patterson  Canning 

the  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee 
bureaus  and  the  central  divisioB 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Walton  Rock,  who  joined 
American  Oil’s  information  sen- 
ice  in  1956,  had  formerly  worked 
for  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times  and  in  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  and  Baltimore,  Md., 
bureaus  of  the  Associated  Press. 

*  «  « 

KOBAKDS  PROMOTED 

Promotion  of  Sidney  M.  Ro- 
bards  to  the  position  of  Director, 
Public  Affairs,  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  was  announced 
by  Kenneth  W.  Bilby,  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Robards  will  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  corporate  press  re¬ 
lations,  Editorial  and  Publica¬ 
tion  Services,  Product  News  and 
Field  Relations,  and  Presenta¬ 
tions  and  Exhibits. 

A  veteran  of  the  newspaper 
and  public  relations  fields,  he 
has  lieen  associated  for  24  years 
with  RCA  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  and  has  served  since  1957 
as  director  of  RCA  Press 
Relations. 

Mr.  Robards  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner, 
and  shortly  thereafter  joined 
the  Louisville  Courier-JoumaL 
At  the  age  of  23,  he  liecame  the 
youngest  city  editor  in  the 
Courier-Journal’s  history. 

*  *  « 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

James  P.  Coyne,  public  rela¬ 
tions  writer  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States' 
political  action  program  —  to 
advertising  and  public  relations 
staff,  REA  Express,  New  York, 
as  manager,  editorial  services. 
He  formerly  worked  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  United  Press, 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  and  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Mrs  Edrie  Van  Dore,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  women’s  affairs,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  —  to  public  re 
lations  director,  Macy’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  New  York. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


A  full  page  classified  advertisement, 
placed  by  the  National  Gish  Regis¬ 
ter  Co.  in  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  on 
Dec.  12,  was  the  first  full  page 
classified  ad  ever  carried  in  a  Fair- 
child  newspaper.  The  ad  was  run 
in  conjunctioi:  .vith  the  Eastern 
Joint  Computer  Conference  in  New 
York  City,  and  alerted  members  of 
the  electronics  industry  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  commercial  expansion  which 
has  created  openings  for  digital 
computer  engineers  in  their  Los 
Angeles  and  Dayton  plants. 


Mary  Vogel,  who  has  been  with  the 
personnel  department  of  Fairchild 
Publications  for  several  years,  has 
transferred  to  the  fashion  news  de¬ 
partment  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY  to  cover  the  hosiery  and 
maternity  clothes  market.  She  has 
been  replaced  in  the  personnel  di¬ 
vision  by  Blanche  Shuler,  formerly 
of  the  news  department  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY. 


Ralph  Friedman,  head  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  Portland.  Ore.,  bureau,  has 
appointed  two  new  assistants  to 
the  news  staff  in  Portland:  Mrs. 
Lorna  Marx  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Keep.  Also  appointed  to  the  Fair- 
child  News  Service  network  are: 
Lew  Winkler,  to  represent  Fairchild 
in  Bloomington.  Ind.;  Floyd  Nute 
in  Augusta,  Me.;  John  Fowler  in 
Kent,  O.;  William  Parsons  in 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


Eklwin  F.  Graham  has  joined  the 
Dallas  advertising  sales  staff  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  replacing 
David  Herrell  who  transferred  to 
the  New  York  advertising  staff  of 
METALWORKING  NEWS. 


When  the  Chicago  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Markets  open  Jan.  6,  Fairchild’s 
Chicago  bureau  news  staff  will  be 
augmented  by  a  team  of  13  editors 
and  reporters  from  tbe  New  York 
staff  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  beaded  by  Isadore  Barmash, 
editor,  and  Vera  Hahn,  fashion 
editor.  In  addition,  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  columnists 
Raymond  Reed  and  Elarl  Lifshey 
will  attend  the  shows,  along  with 
Robert  Johnston  and  Richard 
Clements  of  the  Philadelphia  news 
staff  and  A.  W.  Stamey,  High  Point 
bureau  chief. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fvbfitlisfs  of 

Doily  Nows  Rocord,  Women's  Weor  Doily, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Supermarket  News, 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News,  Directories, 
Metolworking  News,  Electronic  News,  Books. 


Heinzerling  to  Help 
Lloyd  in  London 

Lynn  Heinzerling,  a  veteran 
of  22  years  foreign  service  with 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
named  assistant  chief  of  bureau 
at  London.  The  appointment  was 
announced  by  General  Manager 
Frank  J.  Starzel. 

Mr.  Heinzerling  will  assist 
John  Lloyd,  European  General 
Executive,  in  administering  the 
London  bureau,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  news  and  business 
developments  in  Africa.  Mr. 
Heinzerling  spent  most  of  this 
year  in  the  Congo  and  neigh¬ 
boring  countries. 

• 

Kenton  R.  Noble,  managing 
editor,  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bul¬ 
letin — to  similar  post  with  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-In¬ 
dex. 

*  *  * 

Emmett  Curry,  one-time  edi¬ 
torial  employe  of  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal  and  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald — to  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  new 
Bank  of  Elmwood  which  opened 
Dec.  10  at  Racine,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

James  Fitzgerald  Donohue 
— to  chief  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer’s  Gaston 
County  news  bureau  from  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times, 
succeeding  Harry  E.  Snook, 
transferred  to  The  Observer’s 
Charlotte  offices. 

♦  ♦ 

Bob  Zellner,  Newsday,  Long 
Island  —  elected  president  of 
U.  S.  Harness  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Leonard  Cohen,  New 
York  Post,  first  vicepresident; 
and  Bill  Connolly,  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  second 
vicepresident  for  fifth  term. 

*  *  . 

John  M.  Corbett  Jr.,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff — to  man¬ 
ager,  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  succeeding  Robert 
Miller,  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  RCA  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago.  Bruce  Webber, 
classified  advertising  salesman 
— moves  into  Mr.  Corbett’s  va¬ 
cated  post.  Ray  Nemtuda — from 
copy  service  department  into 
Mr.  Webber’s  former  job. 

*  .  * 

Bert  Dark,  formerly  picture 
editor  and  news  makeup  man, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer — to  Sunday  staff,  Hono¬ 
lulu  (Haw.)  Advertiser. 

«  «  * 

Barry  M.  Locke,  Vermont 
bureau  manager  for  United 
Press  International — named  by 
Governor-elect  F.  Ray  Keyser 
Jr.  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Civil  and  Military  Affairs. 


person 


Assigned  to  Paris 

Richard  Wendt,  a  production 
executive  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Times,  is  slated  to  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  in  Paris  next 
year.  He  is  going  abroad  as 
assistant  general  manager, 
serving  with  Elliott  M.  Sanger, 
who  will  take  leave  from  run¬ 
ning  radio  station  WQXR  to  be 
general  manager  of  the  new 
Times  venture  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Edition,  will  return  to 
his  duties  as  promotion  director 
in  New  York. 

• 

Dan  W.  Johnson,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Brookings  (S.  D.)  Register 
—  to  editor  assistant  in  the 
South  Dakota  State  College  edi¬ 
torial  office  while  working  to¬ 
ward  a  Master’s  Degree  in 
Journalism. 

«  O  ♦ 

Jim  Cooler,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen  —  new  president  of  the 
Tucson  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Don  McKee,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  state  editor — 
to  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  public  relations  department 
in  Atlanta.  West  Me  Lean — 
from  copy  desk  to  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 

♦  *  * 

Ted  Turpin,  managing  editor. 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph-Bulletin — to  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Congressman- 
elect  Dave  Martin  of  Nebraska’s 
Fourth  District.  Charley  Craig 
— from  wire  editor  to  managing 
editor. 

• 

Managing  Ed  Resigns 


EXECUTIVE  —  Floyd  L.  Wymt 
(above),  acfin9  managing  editor 
since  July,  has  been  named  eieeo- 
tive  editor  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her. 
aid  and  News.  He  is  a  formor 
sports  director  of  radio  statioi 
KFLW. 
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Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Ending  a  half  century  of 
newspaper  work,  A.  E.  Cahlan 
has  resigned  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Las  Vegas  Review- Jour¬ 
nal  to  manage  business  interests 
here  and  in  Hawaii.  Active  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper  is  being 
taken  over  by  Don  W.  Reynolds. 
John  F.  Cahlan  remains  as 
editor. 


EDITOR — Bill  E.  Miller,  onetimo 
mechanical  superintendent  of  as 
Iowa  daily,  and  lately  editor  of 
the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald-Ntwi, 
has  been  named  editor  of  tho 
Sunnyvale  (Calif.)  Daily  Standard- 
Mountain  View  Register  Leader. 


Eli  Adams — from  assistant 
news  editor  to  makeup  editor, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Keith 
Blackledge — from  chief  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  bureau  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Pete  Weit- 
ZEL — from  city  to  assistant 
to  the  business  editor. 
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Cited  by  College  Croup 

Boston 

John  H.  Fenton,  New  England 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  receive  a  citation 
from  the  American  College  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association  at 
Boston  University,  Feb.  1,  for 
his  “concise  and  outstanding 
interpretation’’  of  New  England 
colleges  and  universities. 
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Kenneth  J.  Barnard,  special 
writer  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press — taking  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  English  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
to  be  press  secretary  to  Gover¬ 
nor-elect  John  A.  Notte  of 
Rhode  Island. 
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Katie  Lou  Rodgers  —  from 

I  United  Press  International  Bos¬ 

ton  bureau  to  UPI  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  Vermont. 

Cliilders  to  New  Post  *  *  * 

T  c  1.  •  1  II  Frank  McHugh — to  assist- 

In  San  Gabnel  Valley  managing  editor,  Chicano 

West  Covina,  Calif.  (Ill.)  Sun- Times,  succeeding  the 
Alonzo  Robert  Childers,  vet-  late  William  Mueller.  Ralph 
eran  California  newspaper  and  Otwell — to  news  editor  in  the 
television  reporter,  has  joined  weekend  operation,  and  dayside 
the  Son  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  editor  for  the  Sunday  and  Mon- 
Tribune  here  as  entertainment  day  editions, 
editor.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Childers,  who  worked  on  Tom  Lambeth,  former  TVin- 
Northern  California  newspapers  ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  re- 
for  more  than  12  years  and  was  porter  —  named  by  Governor- 
chief  West  Coast  newswriter  elect  Terry  Sanfoid  of  North 
for  NBC-TV  for  5  years,  will  Carolina  as  superintendent  of 
write  a  daily  column  entitleu  the  Methodist  Children’s  Home 
“Showcase.”  It  will  appear  in  at  Winston-Salem.  Graham 
the  eight  San  Gabriel  Valley  Jones,  former  Durham  (N.  C.) 
weeklies  published  by  the  Tril>  newspaperman — named  by  Gov- 
une,  giving  the  column  a  total  emor  Sanford  as  his  press  sec- 
circulation  of  more  than  200,000.  retary. 


PRIZE  WINNER— Jayne  Ellison, 
Dayton  Daily  News  reporter,  won 
UPI  editors'  award  for  best  sports 
feature  in  Ohio  papers  (her  story 
about  the  OSU  swimming  team). 
She  used  to  be  a  professional 
swimmer  and  teacher. 


Zanesville  Times-Recorder,  receives 
congratulations  on  being  elected 
president  of  UPI  Editors  of  Ohio. 
His  predecessor,  James  Dean,  is 
leaving  the  Lima  News  to  join 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 


Larry  McCabe,  court  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American — 
to  feature  writer.  Edgar  L. 
Cook,  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Waterbury  Republican — to 
American  court  reporter.  Paul 
Hathaway,  city  desk.  Republi¬ 
can — to  police  reporter,  succeed¬ 
ing  Don  Rabin,  now  Republican 
assistant  telegraph  editor. 
Bruce  Porter,  state  desk,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant — to  city 
desk,  American.  Gladys  Hessel 
and  Anna  Allen — to  society 
desk.  Republican  and  American. 


JOHN  r  .  wetland — rromxne  r*,  ^  ^ 

Associated  Press,  New  York  Cover  Congress 
bureau  to  AP’s  Frankfurt,  Ger-  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

many,  bureau.  Conrad  C.  Fink,  Lloyd  Preslar,  staff  religion 
AP  Chicago  newsman — to  for-  reporter  of  the  Winaton-Salem 
eign  news  desk,  New  York.  Journal  and  Tunn  City  Sentinel 
Kenneth  H.  Morrison — from  for  the  past  18  months,  will  re- 
AP’s  Montpelier  bureau  to  port  activities  of  the  next  Con- 
Portland,  Me.,  bureau.  Arthur  gress  in  Washington.  He  will  be 
A.  Ristau  Jr.  —  from  AP’s  succeeded  by  Virtie  Stroup,  a 
Portland  bureau  to  Montpelier  member  of  the  women’s  staff 
bureau.  since  1958. 


extensions 


Lyle  G.  (Squeeky)  Van 
BussUM,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une  Polk  County  reporter — to 
open  new  bureau  at  Punta 
Gorda. 


modernization 


new 


VISITOR  IN  KOREA— Frederick  S.  ..jf . 
Merquardf,  left,  editor  and  pub- 
lither  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  desk,  11 
ehati  with  Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  Ryan  Journal, 
Jr.  in  Korea  after  viewing  military 
operations  there.  Among  soldiers 
he  met  was  Paul  Lynch, 

Republic's  Sunday  editor. 


.  .  Mrs.  J.  Bard  McNulty  (the 
son  o  e  Marjorie  Grant),  at 

one  time  society  and  club  editor, 

George  Gill — from  copy  desk  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  —  to 
to  general  assignment,  Louis-  sales  staff  of  Barrows  and  Wal- 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal.  lace  Company,  West  Hartford 

*  ♦  *  real  estate  firm. 

Dean  A.  Krenz — from  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Kalispell  (Mont.) 

Daily  Inter  Lake  to  wire  and 
regional  news  editor,  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News, 
replacing  Dave  Cohen  —  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco.  t  t  •  j- 

*  ,  *  Leif  Johnson,  managing  edi- 

RaymondH.  Fields,  publisher  Fullerton  News  Tribune- 
of  the  Guymon  (Okla )  Daily  new  president  Southern  Cali- 
f/eraW-renamed  to  the  publi-  ,  Uj^ted  Press  Inter¬ 

cations  commission  of  the  Amer-  national  Editors,  succeeding 
ican  Legion  Miles  Sines,  Long  Beach  In- 

’*  *  *  dependent-Press  Telegram. 

John  K.  Havlicek,  photog-  *  *  *  . 

rapher,  columnist,  desl^an,  and  David  N.  Schutz,  editor,  Red- 
sports  writer,  iVas/iinHc  (Tenn.)  wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune — to 
Tennessean  —  to  news  editor,  president.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  of 
Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald.  Northern  California. 
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John  Lacy,  formerly  report¬ 
er,  New  London  (Conn.)  Day, 
— to  city  sta.fi,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

‘FROM  SOMETHING  I  WROTE' 

«  jK  « 

Few  newspapermen  get  as  personally  involved  in  community 
appeals  as  do  weekly  editors.  And  at  no  time  during  the  year  are 
they  as  actively  engaged  in  shaking  a  buck  from  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  for  woi*thy  causes  as  during  the  Christmas  Season.  The  piece 
below  graphically  illustrates  what  goes  through  a  weekly  editor’s 
mind  when  one  of  his  pleas  hits  home.  It  was  written  by  Jim 
Comstock,  editor  of  the  Richwood  (W.  Va.)  Nicholas  County  News 
and  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  and  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Spurgeon  D.  (Jinx)  Hinkle  Jr.,  19,  mentioned  in  the  piece,  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  death  in  October  when  he  touched  a  high-voltage  wire 
while  dismantling  an  abandoned  mine  building.  His  arms  had  to 
be  amputated  above  the  elbows.  The  News  Leader  and  Hillbilly 
began  a  drive  to  buy  him  artificial  limbs  and  had  collected  $1500 
of  their  $5000  goal  at  the  time  the  article  was  %\Titten  a  month 
ago. 


worth  delaying  for  the  time  it 
takes  to  find  something  in  this 
office  of  mine. 


THURSDATA 

.  I  iiiTi  i'ii;i;iTiii;i:i!i:i!i!i:iiiiiiiii:i:iii:i:i!BiiTi  i.i  r  1 1  m 


An  editor’s  job  is  to  keep  his 
nose  clean  and  his  eyes  dry.  His 
job  is  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  put  on  it  the  things  that  in¬ 
form  or  lead.  He  is  never  to  soil 
that  piece  of  paper  because  in 
soiling  it,  he  soils  people.  That’s 
the  nose  clean  part. 

He  also  isn’t  supposed  to  feel, 
or  to  have  emotions.  His  eyes 
must  be  dry  and  his  heart  un¬ 
touched  because  a  paper’s  writ¬ 
ings  must,  or  should,  come  from 
the  brain  and  not  the  heart. 

But  this  week,  strong  man  as 
I  am,  I  almost  wept  because  of 
Jinx  Hinkle,  the  boy  who  went 
out  to  work  with  his  father  and 
took  hold  of  a  high-voltage  wire 
and  lost  his  arms. 

It  wasn’t  he  who  moved  me, 
nor  the  fact  that  he  came  home 
from  the  Philadelphia  hospital 
last  week  to  see  his  baby  and 
couldn’t  take  it  in  his  arms. 

It  wasn’t  that,  because  I  am 
not  an  overly  emotional  kind  of 
fellow.  Of  course  he  couldn’t 
take  the  baby  in  his  arms.  Any¬ 
body  knows  that.  I  know  the 
meaning,  the  significance,  of 
taking  a  baby  in  one’s  arms;  I 
have  done  it,  three  of  my  own 
and  two  of  my  own’s  own. 


But  there  is  something  deei)er 
than  all  that.  The  man’s  job  is 
to  provide  for  that  kid  and  send 
it  to  college  and  give  it  what  it 
needs  in  between. 

So  it  wasn’t  any  of  that  that 
move<l  me.  It  was  the  fact  that 
mail  had  started  coming  in  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  I  would  have 
bawled  at  every  letter  were  I 
the  bawling  kind. 

For  Xmas  Eve 

Here  I  had  written  a  piece  or 
two  in  the  Nicholas  County 
News  Leader  and  The  IFc.st 
Virginia  Hillbilly,  asking 
readers  who  could  look  at  their 
own  good  hands  to  put  a  buck 
in  each  and  send  to  Jinx  so  we 
could  give  him  a  check  for  $5000 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

Then  one  day  two  girls,  form¬ 
er  neighbors  who  had  gone  to 
Washington  to  work,  came  in 
for  back  copies. 

“We  are  going  to  take  these 
papers  to  the  Washington  Post. 
It  seems  to  be  a  paper  with  a 
heart  and  it  will  help.” 

I  didn’t  think  anything  would 
come  of  it,  but  I  complied  as 
they  were  attractive  girls  and 

TheCOLORUATIC* 

The  press  unit 
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Rtpretmled  by  Cresmer  &  Woodieard 
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They  went  away  and  then  a 
couple  of  days  later  a  girl  who 
says  she  is  Constance  Feeley 
calls  from  Washington.  She  is 
with  the  Post  and  would  I  give 
her  some  information. 

I  think  she  just  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  such  a  paper 
as  the  News  Leader  and  the 
West  Virginia  Hillbilly  and 
whether  or  not  we’d  take  the 
cash  and  skip  off  to  the  Pines. 

I  told  her  all  I  knew  and  .she 
went  back  to  her  typewriter  and 
the  i)resses  rollecl  and  Washing¬ 
ton  people  read  about  Jinx  and 
reached  for  their  check  books. 

The  first  day’s  big  take  was 
around  $400.  One  check  was  for 
$100.  I  wish  I  had  space  and 
time  to  give  the  readers  some 
of  the  sentiments  in  the  letters 
because  ihey  touched  me  as 
nothing  ever  did. 

Here  were  complete  strangers, 
people  who  didn’t  know  Jinx 
from  -Adam,  .sending  in  money 
and  praying  for  him  and  telling 
him  he  can  make  it. 

“This  was  my  tithe,”  a  lady 
wrote  and  enclosed  a  check. 
“This  is  all  I  have,”  wrote  an¬ 
other.  One  girl  organized  her 
office  fellows  and  they  all  gave. 
One  professional  man  went 
through  his  organization  for 
change  and  came  up  with  forty- 
some  dollai's. 

-And  it  all  came  from  some¬ 
thing  I  wrote.  May  the  good 
Lord  always  guide  my  type¬ 
writer.  I’d  hate  to  inspire  hate 
as  I  have,  in  this  instance,  love. 
• 

Sturtevant  Buys 
Kansas  Newspaper 

Dardanelle,  Ark. 

W.  Lyle  Sturtevant  of  Lea¬ 
wood,  Kans.,  is  the  new  owner 
of  the  weekly  Dardanelle  Post- 
Dispatch.  Seller  was  Robert  L. 
Fi.sher,  of  Danville. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  .said  he  would 
retain  the  present  staff.  His  first 
issue  had  a  seven-column  for¬ 
mat  instead  of  the  six-column 
I)age  which  the  paper  had  been 
using. 

A  native  of  Garden  City, 
Kans.,  Mr.  Sturtevant  has  been 
a  district  manager  for  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Before  that  he  was  ^itor 
and  publisher  of  the  Alabama 
Rural  Electrical  News  at  Mont- 


BIG  PLANS  —  The  Tola* 
(Ore.)  Lincoln  County  Leadtt 
recently  installed  a  web  offm 
press.  The  Florence  (Or.)  I’ 
News,  a  free  circulation  paper 
is  now  being  printed  on  tlit 
Loader  press.  Plans  are  beiaf 
made  to  print  the  Reedtptrt 
(Ore.)  Port  Umpqua  Courier 
at  the  Toledo  plant  as  soon 
as  Ihiblisher  Earl  Sykes  Jr, 
completes  arrangements.  Th* 
Leader  also  reports :  “Two  addi¬ 
tional  weekly  newspapers  ij 
valley  towns  are  now  working 
out  plans  to  abandon  press  op¬ 
erations  in  their  own  shops  and 
have  their  printing  done  on  the 
Leader  press.” 


Valley  Falls,  Kans. 
Ann  Maher,  owner  of  the 
Valley  Falls  Vindicator,  has 
.sold  the  weekly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conner  Coates,  former  owners 
of  the  Washington  County  News. 


PICTURE  THIS  —  The  For 
dyce  News-Advocate  is  the  first 
weekly  newspaper  in  .Arkansas 
to  have  all  of  its  files  put  on 
microfilm.  Two  copies  were  made 
of  the  publication’s  files  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  One 
has  been  stored  in  a  safe  de 
posit  lx)x  at  the  Fordyce  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  and  the  other 
is  on  file  with  the  Arkansas  His¬ 
torical  Commission  at  Little 
Rock. 


CO.MING  OUT  PARTY— The 
Clemons  (N.  C.)  CoMrt'cr,  a  new 
weekly,  made  its  debut  Dec.  1. 
Owned  and  edited  by  Gordon 
Tomlinson,  the  Courier  it 
printed  in  his  weekly  MocksviSk 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise  plant. 

*  *  • 

MODERN  CRACKER  BAR¬ 
REL— The  IFcst  Allis  (Wis.) 
Star  has  formed  an  advisory 
editorial  board  composed  of 
community  leaders  in  municipal, 
civic  and  educational  fields.  The 
group  will  hold  luncheon  and 
dinner  meetings  throughout  the 
year.  In  l)etween  these  meeting! 
they  will  be  surveyed  by  the 
newspaper  on  important  issues 
in  the  community.  The  first 
(luestion  put  to  the  group  was 
their  reactions  to  redistricting 
political  wards  in  the  city,  an 
issue  now  before  the  city  council 
When  all  the  replies  are  in,  the 
Star  will  print  them.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  advisory  editorial 
Iward  is  to  improve  communica¬ 
tions  between  various  elements 
in  the  community  and  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

DA.M  NEWS— The  Graham*- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Tri-Valley  Town*- 
man,  located  near  MerrinuB 
Dam  (one  of  New  York  City’i 
water  supply  reservoirs)  has  as 
its  motto — “The  best  journal 
published  by  a  dam  site.” 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  19« 


Some  of  the  UNSOLICITED  comments  received  by  The  Associated  Press  on  its  coverage  of  the 
collision  of  two  passenger  planes  over  New  York,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  130  lives,  on  Friday, 
December  16,  1960: 


"(iiral  r(»\ ••riific.  uirr  aixl  W  irrplioto.  «ni  .Nrw  ^  *»rk 
|ilaii)'  rra:>li.  I(  u  as  trrrific  aiul  ai'«'<tiii|(lislir<l  iiiitlcr 
\>liat  iiiiisl  liaxr  lirrti  iiii|t<>ssil)l«'  roiMlitioiis." 

E.  J.  Gerrity 

Scran  ton  Tinn-s 


"4 atii^ralnlatioti'  on  tlir  ro\rra»('  of  tlu'  tragic  air 
ili*asl<'r.  It  ronl*l  tn>t  lia\r  Imtii  Mirpassrd.** 

J.  Ernest  Knight 

Tacoma  yctvs-Trihnnc 


"t)nl\  (In-  linot  Irainuork.  and  tairnt  «-onld  wrap 
ii|»  a  >tor\  Mirli  as  tlir  .Now  ^ Ork  jdaiir  crash.  Al’  as 
a  whole  and  \l’  stalfcrs  and  editors  in  partienlar  are 
to  lie  eon^ratnlated  for  (heir  line  wink  story  wise  and 
photowise.  It  was  a  siiperh  j*>h.** 

William  M.  Ennis 

The  Hirminfiham  Yen  s 


"  I'he  coverage  of  the  .New  \  ork  plane  t  rash  w  as  «d 
inasterpitM-e  proportions.  W  hen  it  is  eonsideretl  that 
the  KeiiiUMly  hoinh  plot,  the  keiinetly  appointments, 
the  Kthiopian  tlevelopineiits  and  the  .NATO  matters 
wt're  all  on  yonr  platter  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
niarvtd  of  «‘\eention  that  all  wt'rt*  delivered  w  ith  sneh 
adeqnaey  and  dispatch.'’ 

C.  G.  Murray 

Poiifthkccpsic  Journal 


‘*AI’  eovereil  itself  with  ;:lory  in  eoveriiip  the  New 
Nork  jdane  crash.  Al*  was  ahead  all  the  way." 

Gilbert  P.  Smith 

f  tica  (Pbscrvcr-ltisimich 


''(miiuratnlatioiis  on  ma^nilieent  news  and  jdioto 
coverage  plane  crash." 


Bill  Morgan 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker 


”\l*  did  a  fin*'  joh  on  (he  .New  \  ork  plane  crash 
stor\  today.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it." 

Quinton  Griffith 

Kansas  C.ity  Star 


”A  great  joh  on  the  plane  tragedy." 

Ted  Durein 

Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
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Gain  in  Want  Ads 
K  Experts  Are  Right 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


For  CAMs  gazing  into  the 
fanciful  flames  of  their  Yule 
logs,  the  best  gift  of  all,  this 
Christmas,  would  be  the  vision 
of  a  healthy  economy  in  1961. 

With  approximately  30%  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  ad  count  losses;  with  help 
wanted  showing  a  dip  of  19% 
in  ad  count  against  November 
1959;  with  unemployment  hit¬ 
ting  a  postwar  November  record 
of  4,031,000  and  with  the  Labor 
Department  forecasting  6,000,- 
000  unemployed  by  spring,  your 
agent  took  a  quick  survey  of 
“Economy-1961”  and  found  a 
bevy  of  assorted  gifts: 

STEEL:  The  nation’s  steel 
producers  who  have  been  idling 
along  at  the  nether  side  of  50% 
of  capacity  report  a  slight  rise 
in  orders  for  January.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  rise  has  been  pegged  at  5% 
to  6%.  Among  those  stepping  up 
their  orders  are  the  automobile 
manufacturers.  With  almost 
25%  of  classified  riding  on 
autos,  this  is  an  important  gift. 

APPLIANCE  INDUSTRY 
SALES:  Ross  D.  Siragfusa, 
president  of  Admiral  Corp.  an¬ 
ticipates  an  early  improvement 
in  sales.  In  a  recent  speech  he 
says  volume  will  be  slightly 
higher  in  the  first  half  of  1961 
and  the  recovery  should  speed 
up  in  the  second  half.  Better 
dust  off  that  air  conditioner 
promotion ! 

HOUSING:  While  housing 
starts  in  November  were  down 
9%  below  the  1959  level  for 
that  month,  a  modest  increase 
is  predicted  for  the  year  ahead. 


Melvin  H.  Baker,  chairman  of 
National  Gypsum  Co.,  large 
building  materials  producer, 
said  the  first  quarter  will  reflect 
the  usual  seasonal  downturn  but 
“we’re  looking  for  an  upturn  in 
the  second  quarter  and  steady 
improvement  thereafter.” 

With  housing  starts  in  1960 
approximating  a  whopping  1,- 
250,000  homes,  and  with  an  au¬ 
thoritative  prediction  of  even 
more  next  year  and  real  estate 
being  the  key  classification  in 
the  line-up,  methinks  the  har¬ 
ried  CAM  might  take  a  con¬ 
fident  pull  of  the  stuff  in  the 
steaming  wassail  bowl. 

GENERAL  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING:  Nabbing  over  50  top 
manufacturers  attending  the  re¬ 
cent  NAM,  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Industry  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  a  group  of  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporters  elicited  some 
estimates  of  the  business  out- 
lo»'k  for  the  year  ahead.  Of  52 
industrialists  queried,  38  say 
their  sales  for  the  first  quarter 
will  hold  even  or  move  ahead  of 
the  1960  1st  quarter.  35%  anti¬ 
cipate  an  increase.  “The  views 
of  these  men,”  the  Journal  says, 
“based  on  more  than  crj'stal 
gazing.  In  many  cases  they  say 
a  stepped  up  inflow  of  new 
orders  and  customer  inquiries” 
is  behind  their  forecasts. 


ANCAM  ©ROUP  planning  1961  convention  at  Phoenix:  Lett  to  right— 
Mack  T.  Christian,  Tampa  Tribune,  president;  Fred  Dunster,  OaUaad 
Tribune,  exhibits;  Lois  Smith,  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
attendance;  Frank  Lester,  Los  Angeles  Times,  program;  Leland  M. 
Hover,  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette,  host;  and  Ralph  Rosenberg 
Tacoma  News-Tribune,  first  vicepresident. 


a  luncheon  in  Shirk’s  honor  and 
a  plaque,  presented  to  him  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  automobile  industry.  In  at¬ 
tendance  were  a  number  of 
charter  members  of  the  group. 


ROP  color 


builds  readership 


Editorial  feature  and  ad  pages 
offered  to  newspar>er  editors  and 
advertising  executives  without 
subscription  fees  or  fixed  charges. 
High  quality  Sta-Hi  direct-cast¬ 
ing  Colormats  supplied  with  sub¬ 
jects  positioned  to  any  desired 
page  layout.  You  retain  full  con¬ 
trol  of  your  black  page,  since 
Sta-Hi  Colormats  do  not  require 
black  ink.  Colormats  simple  to 
order,  used  by  more  than  250 
newspapers  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Free  brochure  available  on  letter¬ 
head  request. 


STA-HI  COLOR  SERVICE,  INC. 

1000  South  Pomona  Ave. 
Fullerton,  California 


MAGIC  NUMBER 


Paper  Plays 
Pictures  of 
Bootlegging 


On  Dec.  13,  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  hit  the  million  ad 
mark.  Says  CAM  Edward  J. 
Dorgan,  gleefully,  “It’s  the  first 
time  in  Scripps-Howard  history 
that  one  of  their  papers  cracked 
the  magic  number.  Also,  the 
first  it’s  ever  been  achieved  by 
any  Pittsburgh  paper.”  The  pre¬ 
vious  best  year  was  in  1948 
when  the  Press  ran  984,275  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 


Talbot  Joins 
S.F.  Examiner 


CAR  DEALERS’  TRIBUTE 


16  East  52nd  St.  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


Do  new  car  dealers  like  classi¬ 
fied?  'The  re]K)rt  of  a  recent 
talk  by  NADA  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman,  William  H. 
Mitchell  Jr.,  (E&P,  Dec.  10)  in 
which  he  argued  against  new 
car  advertising  in  classified 
brought  a  host  of  protests  from 
CAMs  who  were  reflecting  not 
:  only  their  own  opinions,  but 
I  those  of  the  auto  dealers  who 
.find  that  their  advertising  dol- 
j  lars  work  hardest  for  them  on 
J  the  want  ad  pages, 
i  Now  comes  an  additional  tri- 
;  bute  to  classified  from  a  group 
of  new  car  dealers — in  a  human 
interest  context.  Upon  hearing 
i  that  Earl  Shirk,  who  for  34 
years  has  handled  classified 
i  automobile  advertising  on  the 
Sotith  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
plans  to  retire  in  February,  the 
New  Car  Dealers  Association  of 
St.  Joseph  County  got  their 
heads  together.  'The  result  was 


San  Francisco 

Andrew  H.  Talbot  has  become 
promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  H.  Mayer, 
publisher.  He  has  been  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News-Call  Bulletin  since 
June,  1959. 

Mr.  Talbot  fills  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of 
Gray  Creveling,  who  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Charles 
von  Loewenfeldt,  Inc.,  public 
relations  firm,  last  September. 

William  Hall,  Sunday  editor 
who  filled  the  post  for  three 
months,  is  now  back  in  that 
editorship  with  added  responsi¬ 
bilities. 


Knoxville,  Tern. 

While  it  continued  its  daily 
exposure  of  bootleg  liquor  joints, 
the  Knoxville  Journal  this  wedt 
publicly  announced  it  would 
hold  local  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers  accountable  for  any  harm 
that  may  befall  its  reporters 
and  photognraphers. 

’The  warning  followed  a  threat 
to  Ralph  Griffith,  Journal  n- 
porter,  that  his  wife  might  be¬ 
come  a  widow  in  gangland  fash¬ 
ion  if  he  didn’t  “lay  ofT’  his 
stories  of  the  illegal  liquor 
trafficking. 

Later  Mr.  Griffith  identified 
a  picture  in  the  police  file  as 
that  of  the  man  who  tried  to 
intimidate  him.  The  man  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  la^ 
ceny  and  disorderly  conduct. 

In  another  incident,  a  Jou^ 
nal  team  was  chased  from  a 
bootleg  hideaway  by  a  pack  of 
vicious  dogs.  But  the  photogra 
pher  got  pictures  of  the  place 
and  the  Journal  ran  them  with 
this  note: 


“Any  well-established  and  ap¬ 
proved  bootlegger  whose  place 
of  business  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  Knoxville  Journal  is  in¬ 
vited  to  telephone  this  news¬ 
paper.  We  will  endeavor  to  get 
pictures  as  soon  as  possible  but 
those  already  on  the  list  must  be 
served  first.” 


Mr.  Talbot  came  here  after 
six  years  as  public  relations 
director  of  Pabst  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York.  Previously 
he  was  for  five  years  promotion 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  and  for  15  years  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
States. 


Value  Line  Section 


A  special  16-page  supplement, 
“How  To  Invest  with  Confidence 
in  1961,”  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
Dec.  18  and  sponsored  by  the 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey, 
New  York. 
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The  postman’s  pack  means  business,  too, 

...  in  newspaper-reading  New  England 


Mail  trucks  are  carrying  a  lot  more  than  Christmas  cards  and 
packages  up  New  England  way,  And  it’s  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  U.  S.  Postmaster  General  picked  New  England  as  the 
site  for  the  world’s  first  fully  automated  post  office. 

The  new  $20-million  postal  facility  in  Providence  that  went  into 
operation  recently  is  big  enough  to  swallow  two  football  fields. 
Six  huge  machines  each  cancel  25,000  pieces  of  mail  per  hour, 
headed  out  of  New  England.  Eleven  sorting  machines  each  handle 
18,000  pieces  of  mail  headed  for  300  different  destinations.  Two 
parcel  post  machines,  each  sorting  4,800  packages  every  hour 
clickety-clack  along  with  the  other  giant  machines.  Over  three 
miles  of  conveyer  systems  speed  the  operation  along. 

WhaVs  in  the  mail?  Part  of  it  probably  comes  from  the  200,000 
students  at  New  England’s  more-than-200  accredited  prep  schools, 
and  an  impressive  list  of  top-rated  colleges.  Students  must  be 
writing  home  for  money,  for  they  spend  more  than  $150-million  a 
year.  Vacationers  sending  postcards  to  the  folks  back  home  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  that  post  office  business.  Skiing  enthusiasts 
alone  bring  about  $100-million  a  year  to  New  England. 

New  England’s  more  than  10-million  inhabitants,  of  course,  furnish 
the  backbone  of  the  mail  going  out  of  the  area.  After  all,  they  claim 
the  highest  per-family  buying  power  of  any  U.  S.  area.  (And  one 
New  England  family  moving  to  Washington  next  month  shouldn’t 
make  too  much  difference,  should  it?) 

Incoming  mail?  Don’t  forget  your  space  order  for  advertising  to 
the  able-to-buy  families  up  New  England  way.  You  can  reach 
them  through  the  fine  daily  newspapers  listed  below. 


*  , 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  those  newspaper  leaders: 

M4INE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Express  (E),  Telegram  (S). 

VERMONT — Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E)  Bennington  Ban¬ 
ner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

^MASSACHUSETTS — Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISUINO— Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


CIRCLLAIIOIS 


10-25  Price  Goal 
Primary  for  1961 


Bv  Ge«rKe  A.  Brarnl»*nburK 


Circulation  managers  can  ex¬ 
pect  an  upturn  in  sales  as  the 
public  watches  the  daily  changes 
in  policies  of  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington. 

This  was  true  in  1952  when 
the  Eisenhower  Administration 
took  over,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
circulation  managers  in  response 
to  E&P’s  query  as  to  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  outlook  for 
1961. 

Seek  Ri'lainuble  (>uins 

“With  resistance  by  non¬ 
readers  lessened  by  this  desire 
to  watch  the  daily  happenings  in 
Washington,  the  problems  and 
costs  of  producing  permanent 
circulation  gains  should  be  some¬ 
what  relieved,”  .said  Lou  Trupin, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin.  The  perennial  objectiv'es 
continue  to  be  those  of  creating 
more  retainable  circulation  at 
reasonable  costs,  meeting  the 
soaring  costs  of  production  by 
dual  action  price  increases  and 
the  paring  of  wasteful  circula¬ 
tion  practices,  he  said. 

Other  circulators  voiced  simi¬ 
lar  thoughts  relative  to  mount¬ 
ing  costs  in  serving  suburbia; 
plus  such  “soft  spots”  in  circu¬ 
lation  growth  as  seen  in  declines 
in  mail  and  newsstand  sales.  One 
circulation  manager  put  it  this 
way:  “Circulation  has  been 
staggered  by  social  changes  in 
America.  Migration  to  suburbia 
and  the  shortening  of  the  work 
week  has  upset  dependence  on 
city  zone  newsdealers  and  car¬ 
rier  delivery  at  minimum  cost.” 

The  question  of  meeting  in¬ 
creased  costs  has  not  been 
resolved  with  any  degree  of 


unanimity  on  the  part  of  big 
city  circulation  executives,  said 
Mr.  Trupin.  The  ultimate  goal, 
however,  includes  a  10c  daily 
and  25c  Sunday  retail  price. 
“This  is  imperative  if  many 
newspapers  are  to  survive  the 
relentless  pyramiding  of  costs,” 
he  asserted. 

“How  do  you  approach  this 
goal?”  he  asked.  “A  frontal  at¬ 
tack  with  a  100  percent  Ijoost 
on  the  daily  from  .5c  to  10c  or  a 
two-stage  rise  of  smaller  Iwosts, 
such  as  from  5c  to  7c  and  later 
from  7c  to  10c.  New  York 
City  newspapers  attempted  the 
former  with  some  shocking  re- 
•sults. 

“Other  newspapers  showed  a 
preference  for  the  slower  as¬ 
cendancy  of  price  rises  by  adoj)!- 
ing  the  7c  price  across  the  Ijoard. 
As  conditions  warrant  it,  these 
newspapers  will  put  into  effect 
the  second  Iwost  from  7c  to  10c. 
There  is  another  group  of  which 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  is 
the  latest  disciple— that  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  formula  that  charges 
10c  for  single  copy  sales  on 
the  streets,  but  increases  the 
home  delivery  price  only  5c  per 
week.  It  accomplished  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  revenue  in- 
creiases  as  those  who  went  to  7c 
across  the  board,  but  still  left 
them  the  second  stage  to  com¬ 
plete  at  a  favorable  future 
date.” 

Adjuslmenls  Ahead 

1961  will  see  many  adju.st- 
ments  to  the  relatively  expen¬ 
sive  stop-gap  expediencies  to 
which  circulators  have  had  to 
resort  to  hold  their  circulation 
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comment,  picture,  error  in  foct  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
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pattern  in  the  face  of  the  drift 
to  suburbia  and  the  five-day 
week,  predicts  Cyrus  H.  Favor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

“Promotion  will  take  on  added 
importance  in  the  effort  to  fill 
in  prospects  now  being  passed 
daily  in  tbe  much  longer,  and,  in 
too  many  cases,  scattered  motor 
routes  that  reach  far  out  to  new 
housing  sections  in  suburbia,” 
he  added. 

The  five-day  work  week,  with 
long  weekends  for  relaxation, 
are  outdating  the  old-style 
Saturday  newspaper,  says  Mr. 
Favor,  who  sees  earlier  Satur¬ 
day  edition  times,  special  sec¬ 
tions,  supplements,  and  features 
as  essential  to  maintaining 
Saturday  ser\’ice. 

“Price  adjustments  lx)th  in 
the  deluxe  motor  route  service 
to  remote  areas,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
panded  weekend  package  seem 
inevitable,”  he  .said.  “These  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  offered  as  ‘loss 
leaders’  up  to  now,  but  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  sub¬ 
scribers  should  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
these  extras  on  a  continuing 
basis.” 

Price  Rise  Inevitable 

’61  likewise  presents  a  worri¬ 
some  picture  for  the  non-metro¬ 
politan  circulation  manager, 
according  to  Bill  Langell,  Kent- 
Kavenna  (Ohio)  Record-Courier. 
“I  expect  to  see  more  news¬ 
papers  increase  prices  during 
1961  than  increased  in  1960,” 
he  .said. 

“In  the  field  of  promotion,  it 
is  liecoming  increasingly  difficult 
and  more  expensive  to  prepare 
promotions  that  are  brief  enough 
and  attractive  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  time  of  a  new.s- 
Ifaperboy.  More  and  more  pro¬ 
motions  are  lieing  aimed  at 
increasing  reader  interest 
through  pointing  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  newspaper  in  the  home 
as  a  buying  guide  and  .source 
of  informative  daily  informa¬ 
tion.” 

E.  E.  Clark,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Rei'iew  and  Daily 
Chronicle,  said  one  of  the  bright 
spots  concerns  the  newspaper-in- 
the-classroom  projects  that  help 
young  people  to  get  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  habit.  Side  bene¬ 
fits,  he  added,  are  realized  in 
recruiting  newspaperboys  and 
stimulating  interest  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  career. 

“Let’s  toot  our  own  horn 
somewhere  between  loud  and 
soft  and  tell  people  what  we 
have  to  offer,”  concludes  Mr. 

I  Clark. 

I  Selling  Job  to  Do 

'  The  newspaper  industry  has 
a  big  selling  job  to  do,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sol  Katz,  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News.  “With 
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increased  cost  of  production  it 
will  l)ecome  necessary  for  mort 
and  more  papers  to  increase 
subscription  rates,”  he  said 
“Therefore,  we  must  spend  more 
for  circulation  promotion  to  tell 
our  story.  We  must  stress  avail¬ 
ability,  street  sales,  carrier  d^ 
livery  and  good  service.” 

“We  are  going  through  a 
price  increase  period  now,  but 
expect  to  end  the  year  in  good 
shape,”  he  said. 

Truman  T.  Kahler,  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  lielieves  the 
largest  increases  in  circulation 
will  come  from  .suburbia,  via 
motor  routes.  He  believes  maxi¬ 
mum  coverage  on  such  routes 
.should  be  attained  before 
charging  a  premium  delivery 
rate. 


ROUTES  .SPLIT 

Within  a  few  weeks  each  Det 
Moines  Register  and  Tribwu 
carrier  salesman  in  Des  Moines 
will  deliver  either  a  morning  or 
an  evening  and  Sunday  combina¬ 
tion. 

Heretofore  almost  every  city 
carrier  delivered  all  three 
papers  and  collected  each  week. 
Now  the  morning  carrier  and 
his  ev’ening  and  Sunday  counter¬ 
part  will  collect  on  alternate 
weeks. 

A  coupon  in  an  ad  started 
recruitment  of  the  600  carrien 
needed  for  the  additional  routes 
resulting  from  the  change.  The 
reorganization  was  made  city¬ 
wide  after  testing  in  .selected 
areas. 

A  few  parents  and  Iwys  pro¬ 
tested  the  decreased  weekly  in¬ 
come.  Much  of  this  was  elimin¬ 
ated  by  lengthening  morning 
routes  to  provide  more  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Many  parents,  feeling  the 
route  took  too  much  of  the 
lx)ys’  time,  welcomed  a  change 
which  still  provided  the  lienefits 
of  route  work. 

When  the  city  reorganization 
is  complete,  the  Register  and 
Tribune  statewide  carrier  o^ 
ganization  will  total  almost 
8,000  boys. 


.4BC  Service  Office 
In  N.  Y.  Is  Approved 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  open  a  member  service 
office  in  New  York  City  early 
next  year,  according  to  Alan  T. 
Wolcott,  ABC  president  and 
managing  director. 

Approval  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Eastern  office  was 
granted  by  the  ABC  Board  at 
its  recent  meeting.  Files  of  ABC 
reports  and  current  ABC  educa¬ 
tional  media  will  be  maintained 
in  the  new  office,  along  with 
facilities  for  their  use. 
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NOW 

SUPER 

FLONGS 

LET  YOU 

COLD  MOLD 

Wood  Flong  starts  its  second  half 
century  with  this  new  first  added  to 
its  long  list  of  contributions  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Super  Flong,  the  one-piece,  no-pack  mat 
can  be  used  for  cold  molding  R.  O.  P.  color. 

Super  Flongs  eliminate  progressive  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  casting  box  .  .  .  produce  a  uni¬ 
formly  level  printing  surface  for  better  tonal 


quality  and  cleaner  highlights  .  .  .  make 
longer  vcearing  plates,  w’hich  save  re-plating. 

Now  used  by  many  of  the  world’s  leading 
R.  O.  P.  color  newspapers.  Super  Flongs 
eliminate  baking.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
mold,  scorch  and  cast.  You  save  as  much  as 
15  minutes  with  every  mat  .  .  .  and  register 
is  absolute. 

Super  Flongs  save  time  and  improve  your 
color  work. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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Flying  School 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


the  other  hand,  is,  or  should  be 
an  interpreter  of  events;  a  sub¬ 
jectivist  with  a  broad  knowledge 
of  such  subjects  as  psychology, 
sociology,  politics,  economics 
and  other  fields  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  understand,  inter¬ 
pret  and  select  the  vital  mo¬ 
ments  during  an  event,  or  series 
of  events,  which  he  must  cap¬ 
ture  with  his  camera. 

“The  picture  he  (the  photog¬ 
rapher)  doesn’t  get  because  he 
is  not  sensitive  to  things  that 
are  important,  can  never  be  re- 
captur^,”  Mr.  Costa  pointed 
out.  “You  can  synthesize  into  a 
mental  image  obser\'ations  of  a 
group  of  eye-witnesses,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  you  cannot  synthe¬ 
size  the  pictures  that  were  never 
made. 

“Here  is  one  of  the  inherent 
restrictions  of  photography 
which  is  its  very  power — why 
we  have  to  be  even  more  care¬ 
ful  in  photography  about  whom 
we  send  out  as  obser\’ers  be¬ 
cause  the  moment  will  never  oc- 


Cross-Country  Tour 

The  themes  these  three  men 
sounded  during  the  flying 
school’s  cross-country  tour  of 
San  Francisco,  Houston,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Minn,  and  Boston  are 
heard  repeatedly  at  almost  any 
gathering  of  press  photogra¬ 
phers:  Photojournalism  at  its 
best  is  subjective  reporting;  the 
news  photographer  must  learn 
to  communicate  the  meaning  or 
the  essence  of  ideas  and  events; 
he  must  not  merely  photograph 
anything  that  is  occurring  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  but  must  select 
the  proper  moment  to  open  his 
shutter.  To  accomplish  this,  the 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

InvMtIgate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8600,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marknting, 
advsrtiiing,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  is  Australia  read 
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James  Posdick 

photographer  must  be  an  inter¬ 
preter. 

If  this  approach  is  being 
taught  on  as  broad  a  scale  as 
we  believe  it  is,  then  the  photo- 
journalist  is  educating  himself 
in  a  direction  which  differs  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  the  training  of 
word  reporters.  There  are  some 
editors  in  this  country  who  have 
been  advocating  for  a  long  time 
that  journalists  be  given  more 
training  in  interpretive  or  sub¬ 
jective  reporting.  But  for  the 
most  part,  the  word  reporter  is 
still  being  taught  that  the  key 
to  a  siiccessful  journalistic  ap¬ 
proach  lies  in  the  objective,  fac¬ 
tual  report. 

Most  newspapers  today  still 
require  their  regular  reporters 
to  write  “straight,”  non-inter- 
pretive  news  stories.  This  cover¬ 
age  is  supplemented  by  analy¬ 
tical  or  interpretive  reporting 
provided  either  by  special  staff 
writers  who  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  the  added  tal¬ 
ent  necessary  for  this  task  or  by 
nationally  syndicated  column¬ 
ists.  At  any  rate,  the  great  bulk 
of  interpretive  writing  for 
American  newspapers  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  relatively  small 
group  of  newsmen  while  the 
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vast  majority  of  writers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  stick  to  the  facts. 

The  journalist,  then,  is  still 
oriented  toward  a  writing  cri¬ 
teria  which  is  essentially  ob¬ 
jective;  the  photojoumalist,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  emphasizing 
and  striving  for  an  essentially 
subjective  or  interpretive  ap¬ 
proach  to  news  coverage. 

Common  Approach 

We  use  the  word  “essentially” 
here,  because  in  at  least  one  re¬ 
spect  both  the  writer  and  the 
photographer  would  have  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  of  the  word 
“subjective.”  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  all  reporting  is  sub¬ 
jective  in  the  sense  that  any 
newsman  who  is  out  covering  an 
event  for  his  publication  must 
decide  for  himself  just  what  the 
heart  of  the  story  is.  The  pho¬ 
tographer’s  moment  of  truth  be¬ 
comes  his  picture;  for  the  writer 
the  moment  of  truth  is  his  lead 
paragraph.  However,  both  men 
must  be  able  to  select  or  recog¬ 
nize  that  moment.  As  Mr.  Costa 
pointed  out:  “There  is  a  lot  to 
being  a  reliable  reporter  by  any 
medium.” 

Beyond  this  there  are  vast 
differences  between  the  two  me¬ 
diums.  The  word  reporter  can 
be  filled  in  on  a  story.  He  can 
develop  or  elaborate  on  his 
thoughts  and  cover  every  possi¬ 
bility  in  the  story.  His  copy  can 
be  edited  or  mixed  in  with  other 
reports. 

The  photographer  cannot  be 
filled  in.  Space  limits  severely 
restrict  the  number  of  pictures 
which  can  be  used  to  tell  the 
story.  Outside  of  cropping  for 
more  effective  presentation,  the 
picture  cannot  be  edited  in  any 
meaningful  sense  of  the  term. 
An  editor  can  take  the  picture 
or  leave  it;  providing,  of  course, 
he  has  another  one  to  replace  it. 

Editorial  Function 

The  photojoumalist,  then,  is 
coming  to  understand  and  under¬ 
score  his  on-the-spot  editorial 
-  function.  He  must  interpret  the 
'  story  now  and  interpret  it  cor- 
j  rectly  because  the  event  will 
I  never  happen  just  this  way 
again.  His  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  meaningfully  or  not  is  re- 
;  vealed  in  the  fiftieth  or  the 
thousandth  of  a  second  that  a 
shutter  opens  and  closes. 

If  he  has  the  picture — fine.  If 
he  does  not,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  piece  it  together  for  him. 
There  is  no  one  else  around  to 
“see”  for  him  or  to  advise  him 
what  it  is  he  should  see. 

This  new  photojoumalistic  ap¬ 
proach  is  especially  significant 
when  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  trends  in  the  field: 
,  First;  the  photographer  today 
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can  participate  in  a  n:.' ion-wi(Ji 
self-education  program  coji 
ducted  by  and  for  profpssiomli 
in  the  news  photogr;  nhy  fidi 
Second;  through  various  pn>. 
fessional  organization.^,  the  pho. 
tojoumalist  is  constantly  r- 
evaluating  his  metho<is  of  ope- 
ation  and  striving  to  raise  hij 
educational  standards. 

Today  he  is  simply  striving  to 
be  a  better  photogra})her.  To¬ 
morrow  he  is  talking  about  hat. 
ing  a  broad  enough  liberal  arts 
and  professional  training  to 
qualify  him  as  a  picture  editor, 
city  editor,  managing  editor  or 
for  any  other  slot  in  the  news 
operation.  If,  in  another  two  or 
three  decades,  he  does  begii 
entering  those  positions,  pre¬ 
sumably  it  will  be  with  the  news 
backg^round  and  training  of  an 
interpreter,  a  fimction  which  on 
the  editorial  side  presently  is 
served  for  an  elite  corps  of 
writers. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the 
photographer  is  challenging  the 
writer  in  any  aggressive  sense 
of  the  term.  In  fact,  the  over¬ 
whelming  percentage  of  leaders 
in  the  news  photography  fieki 
emphasize  the  fact  that  photo¬ 
journalism  should  be  a  perfect 
welding  of  words  and  pictures 
and  that  one  medium  must  com¬ 
plement  the  other. 

The  photographer,  however, 
is  very  busy  sharpening  the 
tools  of  his  craft;  gaining  i 
broader  educational  backgronni 
in  the  liberal  arts;  increasini 
his  ability  to  understand  and  in¬ 
terpret  ideas  and  events  and 
constantly  participating  in  sem¬ 
inars,  short  courses  and  other 
educational  programs  sponsored 
by  people  in  the  photojournal¬ 
ism  field  itself. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  NPPA- 
type  organization  in  existence 
for  word  reporters  nor  anj 
within-the-field  movement  for 
discussion  and  evaluation  d 
present  and  future  techniques  in 
news  writing.  Groups  of  news 
writers  do  not  fly  about  tin 
country  for  conferences  and  edu¬ 
cational  seminars  with  their 
colleagues. 

In  this  sense  the  challenge 
for  the  future  is  present  and  we 
suggest  it  is  axiomatic  that 
a  man  who  stands  still  will  ul¬ 
timately  be  passed  by  any  one 
who  is  moving. 

• 

U.N.  Aide  Retires 

Wilder  Foote,  associated  wit 
the  United  Nations  for  16  year- 
has  retired  as  director  of  th 
press,  publications  and  publ 
service  division.  He  went  int 
government  service  with  the  Of 
flee  of  War  Information  afb- 
selling  three  Vermont  weekl; 
newspapers  in  1941. 
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What  did.  the  explorer  miss 
most  in  the  polar  vastness? 


IMAGINE — if  you  can— a  world  in 
which  you’d  never  hear  a  single  famil¬ 
iar  sound. 

An  explorer  of  the  Antarctic  once 
lived  alone  for  weeks  in  this  kind  of 
silence.  And  later  he  wrote  that  he 
missed  nothing  so  much  as  the  voices 
of  friends,  and  countless  other  sounds 
that  we  hear  daily. 

If  your  hearing  is  good  now,  how  can 
you  keep  it  that  way?  Ekjually  impor¬ 
tant,  what  can  you  do  to  protect  your 
children’s  hearing? 

Most  symptoms  of  ear  trouble  in 
adults  are  easily  recognized— straining 
to  hear  low-pitched  conversations,  feel¬ 
ings  of  fullness  or  congestion,  ringing 
or  buzzing  sounds  in  the  ears.  Any  one 
of  these  symptoms  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  your  physician. 

It’s  more  difficult  to  tell  when  a 
child’s  hearing  is  affected.  But  there  are 


signs  that  should  alert  parents  to  trou¬ 
ble.  Inattention,  a  tendency  to  shyness, 
a  desire  to  be  alone  and  inability  to 
pronounce  words  properly — all  these 
may  indicate  a  hearing  difficulty. 

Should  any  of  these  signs  appear,  a 
child’s  hearing  should  be  tested.  More¬ 
over,  it’s  advisable  to  have  a  child’s 
ears  examined  after  measles,  chicken 
pox,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  swollen 
adenoids  and  a  sore  throat  from  any 
cause— even  though  there  are  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  ear  trouble. 


Ear  infections  are  no  longer  the  seri¬ 
ous  problem  they  once  were— thanks 
to  the  antibiotic  drugs.  When  given 
promptly,  these  drugs  usually  bring 
rapid  cure.  And  surgery  is  of  great 
benefit  to  many  people  in  middle  and 
later  life  afflicted  with  chronic  pro¬ 
gressive  deafness. 

Your  best  protection  against  ear  trou¬ 
bles  at  all  ages  lies  in  regular  tests  of 
your  hearing  and  prompt  treatment  by 
a  physician  at  the  first  sign  of  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  hearing. 
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SYNDICATES 


Civil  War  Breaks 
Out  In  Centennial 


Civil  War  centennial  years,  has  bouffht  and  sold  and  ap- 
bepinninR  in  1961,  will  offer  praised  more  rare  document! 
newspapers  many  syndicated  and  books  relating  to  Abrahaa 
features,  both  drawings  and  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War  than 
texts,  dealing  with  the  incredi-  any  other  person.  In  the  1952 
bly  tragic  conflict  between  sale  of  the  famous  Barrett 
fellow  American  citizens.  Lincoln  Collection,  he  Iwufflit 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  about  75%  of  the  material  for 
York  News  Syndicate  now  offers  more  than  $200,000.  His  ae 
two  important  and  intriguing  quisitions  then  included  the 
Civil  War  features:  manuscript  notebook  of  the 

1)  A  weekly  illu.strated  col-  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  ($24,- 

umn  entitled  “Civil  War  Scrap-  000)  and  the  Lincoln-Speed 
lx>ok,”  written  by  Ralph  New-  letters  ($35,000).  More 
man.  Chicago  author  and  au-  cently,  he  acquired  the  famous 
thority  on  Lincoln,  will  begin  Eliot- Reynolds  collection  of  his- 
Jan.  15.  torical  letters. 

2)  A  Sunday  cartoon  strip,  Ralph  Geoffrey  Newman  was 
“The  Old  Glory  Story,”  start-  bom  in  Chicago  in  1911,  was 
ing  Jan.  1,  will  carry  the  title  educated  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
“Old  Glory  at  the  Crossroads  versity  and  received  a  Doctor 
— 1861-1865.”  Writer  Athena  of  Literature  degree  from  James 
Robbins  and  artist  Rick  Milliken  University.  He  estab- 
Fletcher  will  provide  in  draw-  Ushed  his  book  shop  in  1932  and 
ing  and  text  a  chronological  in  1945  organized  American 
story  of  the  great  struggle  which  House,  a  book  publishing  corn- 
split  a  young  nation  asunder,  pany  specializing  in  American 

history.  His  other  historical 
business  ventures  include  Lin¬ 
coln’s  New  Salem  Enterprises, 

The  column  will  be  headed:  organized  in  1952,  and  the  Civil 
“Ralph  Newman’s  Civil  War  War  Book  Club,  organized  in 
Scrapbook.  Assisted  by  W,  A.  1955. 

Heaps.”  Appended  at  the  end 

of  each  column  will  be  this  sug-  Founded  Round  Table 

gestion:  “(Clip  this  for  your  t  mir.  xt  e  j 

scrapbook  history  of  the  Civil 

\  ©Q  t-ii©  first  Civil  iV&r  ivound 

According  to  many  historians,  Table  in  Chicago.  There  are 
Ralph  Geoffrey  Newman  has 

exercised  a  profound  influence  1^5  cities  of  the  U.  S  England 
on  modem  American  historical  Germany  Mr  Newman  is 

research  and  writing.  Introduc-  f/.^^^tee  of  Lincoln  Memonal 
tions  and  prefaces  in  more  than  University,  Hai^gate,  Tenn. 
150  books  pay  credit  to  Mr.  and  of  Lincoln  College  ^ncol^ 
Newman  for  source  material,  Uj-i  past  president  of  Friends 
help  and  inspiration.  Public  Library 

The  Newman  Chicago  office,  Illinois  State  Histonad 

now  occupying  an  entire  build-  cc^founder  of  the  Civil 

ing,  is  the  home  of  the  Abraham  ^ar  Centennial  Ass^iation, 
Lincoln  Book  Shop.  It  has  long  York;  memter  of  the  CivU 

been  regarded  as  the  clearing  War  Centennial  Commission 
house  and  meeting  place  for  Lincoln  Se^uicentennial 

those  who  love  and  collect  Commission;  vicechairman,  Illi- 
American  history.  Carl  Sand-  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 

burg  described  Mr.  Newman  as  Cominissioib  as  well  ^  a  mem- 
“the  founder  of  a  unique  Ameri-  ^‘'^^War  Centennial 

can  institution,”  and  Pulitzer  Commission  of  Illinois.  In  1968, 
Prize  -  winning  historian  Dr.  ,  ,  ^  presicknt  of  the 

Allan  Nevins  characterized  him  ^  Education  Council  o 

as  “a  national  resource.”  Greater  Chicago. 

Many  leading  libraries  and  ^e  was  a  ccneditor  of  The 
collections  of  American  history, 

both  public  and  private,  in  the  Uivil  War”  and  editor 

U.  S.  and  abroad,  have  been  “Diary  of  a  Public  Man 
built  or  aided  by  his  knowledge,  “The  Railsplitter.”  He 

is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
Lincoln  Authority  bo^^  ^ivil  War  History  and 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Newman  the  Lincoln  Herald,  and  was  as- 
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Ralph  Geoffrey  Newman 

is  a  unique  authority  on  the  Civil  War. 

He  has  bought,  sold,  and  appraised  more  rare  documents 
and  rare  books  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War 
than  any  other  person  .  .  .  and  his  Abraham  Lincoln 
Bookshop,  occupying  an  entire  building,  is  world  famous. 
It  has  long  been  the  clearing  house  and  meeting  place  for 
those  who  love  and  collect  American  history. 

On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War, 
Newman  brings  lifetime  experience,  knowledge,  and 
information  to  the  creation  of  a  weekly  illustrated 
newspaper  column,  the  Civil  War  Scrapbook. 

With  interest  high  in  the  centennial  .  .  .  students, 
teachers,  the  press  and  the  public  enthusiastic  for  unusual 
facts  and  the  cut-out  scrapbook  .  .  .  editors  everywhere 
will  want  to  get,  read,  and  schedule 
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Ralph  Newman’s 

Civil  War  Scrapbook 

Starting  January  15,  1961 

Phone,  write,  or  wire,  for  proofs  and  prices — today! 

Chicago  Trihun4»-\cw  York  \etrH 

ftiungMSfdm  Mng*  -V«ir«  HulltllnQ,  .\V>ir  Varh 
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Ralph  Newman 

jodated  with  Dr.  Allan  Nevins 
la  the  orpinial  planninp  of  the 
sipazine,  American  Heritage 
Hid  sen«*(l  as  consultant  for 
Doubleday  in  planning  the  “Cen¬ 
tennial  ilistory  of  the  Civil 
War."  by  Bruce  Catton. 

The  new  syndicated  column¬ 
ist  is  author  or  co-author  of 
three  books  published  this  year 
-“Eyewitness:  The  Civil  War 
As  They  Saw  It,”  “The  Civil 
War  Dipest”  and  “Lincoln  for 
the  Apes.” 

For  the  last  two  years,  Mr. 
Newman  has  conducted  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  under  the  title:  Ralph 
Newman’s  History  Quiz — Do 
You  Remember?” 


Lin-  The  Cartoon 

The  “Old  Glory  at  the  Cross- 
,  roads”  Sunday  cartoon  feature 

(two  strips  deep)  emphasis 
will  be  more  on  deeds  of  valor 
and  heroism  than  on  political, 
economic  and  social  issues  which 
)und-  precipitated  the  strupple.  Even 

tound  *he  presentation  will  adhere 

,  are  dosely  to  incident  and  date, 

than  Robbins  has  been  research- 

dand  '"W  subject  several  years 

an  jj  and  she  proposes  to  present  this 

lorial  'iramatic  chapter  of  American 

'enn.,  Wstory  in  easy-to-follow  pic- 

icoln,  ture-story'  form, 

lends  For  the  first  13  weeks  of 
)rary  1961,  the  feature  will  deal  with 

►rical  the  backpround  and  incidents 

Civil  leadinp  to  the  open  break  be- 

ition,  tween  North  and  South.  The 

Civil  feature  on  April  2  will  recount 

ssion  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and 

nnial  then  will  follow  the  chronolopi- 

Illi-  eal  record  of  the  war. 

nnial 

nem-  ^ruter 

nnial  The  writer,  Athena  Robbins, 

^68,  was  born  in  Iowa  and  was 

the  I  g^uated  cum  laude,  Phi  Beta 
I  of  ;  Kappa,  with  special  award  of 
First  Final  Honors  in  English 
“The  -  from  Northwestern  University 
t^  and  then  went  on  to  earn  in 

ditor  I  post-praduate  work  a  degree  of 
Jan”  ;  Master  of  Science  in  Journalism 
He  ■  ffoni  Northwestern’s  Medill 
orial  School  of  Journalism, 

r  and  She  joined  the  Chicago  Tri- 

g  gj.  i>une  as  an  advertising  copy- 

editor  sc  publisher 


writer  and  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  more  than  15  years. 

Her  free-lance  articles  appear 
in  Graphic  Magazine  of  the 
Tribune  and  in  other  magazines. 

She  has  traveled  widely. 

“I  conceived  the  idea  for  ‘The 
Old  Glory  Story'’  at  the  time 
there  was  such  a  fuss  being 
made  over  the  new  United  Na¬ 
tions  flap  in  this  country',”  ex¬ 
plained  Miss  Robbins.  “Chil¬ 
dren  were  l)eing  asked  to  salute 
it  in  the  schools,  and  there  was 
a  lot  of  excitement  about  it. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  we  didn’t 
know  nearly  enough  about  our  Feature,  cartoonist  Bob 

own  flap  and  its  history,  and  Dunn,  who  draw,  comic  strip, 

the  adventure  stories  which  ”ju,t  the  Type."  turned  out  to  be 

were  connected  with  its  growth  good  type  for  "Lambasting"  at 

and  development.  I  started  re-  New  York's  Lambs  Club.  Mr. 

.searching  the  subject  and  found  0“""  (dght).  who  aside  from 

there  was  a  wealth  of  little-  cartooning  is  a  well  known  racon- 

known  material  which  is  full  of 

interest  and  patriotic  spirit.”  r.ng  from  Lambs  Edd.e  Weber  as 
-11  .  »  .  •  1  .  ,  memento  of  affectionate  ribbing. 

The  information,  she  said, 

comes  from  scattered  and  ob- 

.scure  sources  and  often  is  con-  XtfldicCltG 

dieting  and  has  to  be  evaluated 

through  deep  research.  Sentences 

“The  feature  is  a  contribution  , iimii ' ; , i|!|i|!iiiiiii!iii!i;riiii mi i;ii! iiiiiiriwi'i'i i !■'' 

to  Americana,”  Miss  Robbins 

continued.  “It  is  authentic  in  — Jimmy  Swinnerton,  85,  a 

every'  detail  of  story  and  art.  •>'  bis  own  lifetime  by 

Every  costume,  background,  reason  of  his  recognition  as  in-  • 
.sword  and  gun  is  correct  for  ventor  of  the  comic  strip,  began 
its  time  and  place.”  exhibit  of  his  famous  paint¬ 

ings  of  the  southeastern  deserts 
The  Artist  Dec.  17  at  Hotel  La  Quinta,  La 

'Ti,  -4.  *  Tj-  1  T?i  i  u  Quinta,  Calif.  He  created  the 
The  artist,  Rick  Fletcher,  ~  «i 

,  u  ■  T  j  1  first  comic  strip.  Little  Bear, 

also  was  torn  in  Iowa  and  also  Randolph 

Til  Tribune-  H^^rst’s  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  , 

in  the  advertising  art  depart-  Examiner.  Mr.  Hearst  brought 

ment.  When  he  was  18  yea^  ^  york  Journal 

of  age  he  was  a  on^man  art  ^  ^  Swinnerton  strip. 


REVEREND 

by  Bill  O’Malley 


The  good  kind  of  humor 
fhaf  warms  the  heart  .  . 


Syndicate 
Sentences 


Kriimmi:i:!  nwmi 


.  .  .  as  it  tickles 

the  tunnybone  .  . 


department  for  the  old  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa)  Tri-City  Star. 


“Little  Jimmy,”  which  King 
Features  discontinued  only  a 


In  World  War  II,  he  was  a  couple  of  years  ago.  About  25 
first  lieutenant  Avith  combat  years  ago,  Jimmy  developed 
engineers  and  went  through  five  tuberculosis  and  went  to  Ari- 
European  campaigns  from  He  has  outlived  friends 

Normandy  to  the  Elbe  River,  .^ho  saw  him  off  on  the  train. 
He  received  the  Bronze  Star  including  T.  E.  Powers,  Tad 
medal  and  became  a  captain  in  Dorgan  and  George  McManus, 
the  inactive  reserve  in  1946,  the  He  still  paints  his  beloved  desert 
same  year  he  joined  the  Trib-  scenes  —  better  than  ever,  says 

his  wife,  Gretchen.  Although  he 
Mr.  Fletcher  prefers  comic  now  lives  in  I.«s  Angeles,  he 
strip  work  and  studied  that  still  makes  frequent  trips. 


technique  for  several  years  un¬ 
der  personal  supervision  of 
Carey  Orr,  chief  Tribune  edi- 


— Abigail  Van  Buren,  “Dear 
Abby”  advice  columnist  (Mc- 


torial  ca^nist.  He  has  Naught  Syndicate),  has  moved 
created  the  art  for  many  ad-  with  her  husband,  Morton  Phil- 
vertising  comic  strips.  Mr.  and  bps,  and  their  son  and  daugh- 


Mrs.  Fletcher  have  a  two-year-  northern  California  to 

old  daughter.  Angeles.  Abby  spends  up  to 

10  hours  each  day  reading  the 
*  *  *  hundreds  of  letters  she  receives 

— Dr.  Kurt  Singer  (B.  P.  from  readers.  Eight  secretaries 
Singer  Features,  7861  Stanton  help  her  but  she  looks  at  each 
Road,  Buena  Park,  Calif.)  and  piece  of  mail.  “My  column  is  my 
his  wife,  Jane  Sherrod,  are  au-  hobby  but  my  job  is  my  home 
thors  of  another  (36  to  date)  and  my  family,”  Abby  told  a 
intriguing  book,  “Spies  For  De-  Los  Angeles  Mirror  reporter, 
mocracy,”  which  recounts  inter-  “They  come  first.  I  wouldn’t  do 
national  intrigue  and  the  story  the  column  if  it  interfered  with 
of  espionage  through  history —  them.”  Abby  helps  people  solve 
from  Biblical  times  to  the  pres-  problems.  Who  helps  her?  “My 
ent  space  times.  The  book  is  husband  —  the  most  wonderful 
published  by  T.  S.  Denison.  man  in  the  world,”  she  answered. 
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.  .  .  to  make  every  day  a 
merry  one,  all  through  the 
year,  for  readers  of  this 
very  popular  4-col.  comic 
strip! 
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K  Heaven’s  Astir, 
Harry  Riley’s  There 


Baltimore 

There  was  nobody  in  this 
world  quite  like  Harry  Riley. 

He  was  something  of  a 
Huckleberry  Finn,  Machiavelli, 
Don  Quixote  and  (he’d  sneer  at 
this)  Santa  Claus. 

He  earned  the  nickname  “Fire 
Alarm,”  caused  apoplexy  among 
bank  officials,  sent  an  attorney 
13  volumes  on  “How  to  be  a 
(Jood  Lawyer,”  ran  off  in  Santa 
Claus’s  suit,  caused  ladies  to 
nearly  faint  in  shock  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  captured  crimi¬ 
nals,  rode  in  a  paddy  wagon 
as  a  client,  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  a  woman  on  Charles 
St.  and  threatened  to  kill  him¬ 
self  if  she  didn’t  take  him  back 
(a  practical  joke  along  with 
hundreds  of  others)  and  did 
very  well  on  the  stock  market. 

Thomas  Harry  Riley  was  a 
newspaperman.  He’d  been  with 
the  Baltimore  News-Post  and  its 
predecessors  for  37  years. 

He  died  during  the  night  of 
Dec.  14  —  two  days  before  his 
58th  birthday,  and  just  a  few 
days  before  this  story  of  his 
career  would  have  been  printed 
in  E&P  for  him  to  read  while 
convalescing  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Nursing  Home. 

Traffic  Analy.st 

Recently  he  was  honored  for 
his  work  as  traffic  analyst  for 
Hearst  newspapers  here  and  for 
his  contributions  as  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Traffic  Safety 
(Commission. 

Among  those  present  was 
Traffic  -  Transit  Commissioner 
Henry  A.  Barnes  who  said, 
“Riley  will  spend  half  the  night 
looking  for  traffic  hazards. 

“One  time,  in  his  fight  for  a 
light,  he  walked  across  Pratt  St. 
as  if  he  were  a  blind  man.  He 
was  wearing  dark  glasses  and 
hanging  onto  a  dog  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  iron  leash.  When  he  grot  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  he 
tipped  his  glasses  in  thanks  to 
a  driver  of  a  tractor  trailer 
truck.” 

Paul  Burke,  head  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Traffic  Safety  Commission, 
said:  “Riley  has  done  some  very 
unusual  things  and  he  has  cer¬ 
tain  strange  ways,  but  there’s 
no  foolishness  with  him  when 
it  comes  to  safety.  Once  he 
rented  a  Santa  Claus  suit  at 
Christmas  time  and  became  so 
fond  of  it,  he  refused  to  return 
it  even  though  a  U.  S.  marshal 
came  after  him.” 

A  former  city  traffic  engineer 
and  Riley  battled  it  out  for 


months.  As  Riley  told  it,  he  went 
over  to  see  the  official  (Smith) 
and  introduced  himself  as  traffic 
analyst,  saying  he  thought  he’d 
pass  along  complaints  he  got  to 
Smith. 

“Humph,”  said  Smith.  “Did 
you  ever  go  to  traffic  school?” 

Riley,  expelled  from  all  the 
good  schools,  replied,  “I  g^rad- 
uated  from  the  school  of  hard 
knocks.” 

“Well,”  replied  Smith,  “I’m 
the  traffic  expert.” 

That  was  the  beginning.  A 
few  days  later,  Riley  approached 
Smith  and  said,  “What  do  you 
think  of  the  tieup,  block  after 
block,  every  day  at  Hilton  St. 
and  Edmondson  Ave.?  Inciden¬ 
tally,  isn’t  that  the  way  you  go 
home?” 

Smith  glared.  “Do  you  think 
I’m  a  damn  fool.  I  g^o  out  Lafay¬ 
ette  Ave.  to  Franklintown  Rd. 
to  Winans  Way  and  I’m  home  in 
about  12  minutes.”  (The  other 
route  took  an  hour). 

The  next  day  there  was  a  map 
on  i)age  one  of  Smith’s  route 
home  with  a  headline  “SMITH’S 
ESCAPE  ROUTE!” 

Buttle  with  a  Bunker 

But  the  battle  with  Smith  can 
only  be  classified  as  a  skirmish 
in  comparison  to  Riley’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  a  Baltimore  City 
bank  and  an  attorney  who  rep¬ 
resented  a  plaintiff  when  Riley 
was  the  defendant. 

First,  Riley  ambles  into  the 
office  most  every  day  in  a 
tweedy,  baggy  suit  with  more 
than  often  2,000  or  3,000  shares 
of  stock  in  his  inside  coat  pocket. 

Reared  by  two  aunts,  he  was 
left  an  inheritance  by  one  of 
them  and  his  father.  His  aunt 
though  stipulated  Riley  would 
have  to  work  to  draw  on  the  in¬ 
heritance.  So  he  got  a  job  one 
or  two  days  a  week  at  the  paper 
for  $6  a  week. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  be¬ 
gan  disliking  the  bank’s  way  of 
doing  things.  He  would  stand 
in  front  of  the  place  for  hours 
telling  people  not  to  go  in. 
Dressed  like  a  hobo,  he  would 
harangue,  “Look  at  me.  They 
won’t  give  me  my  money  and 
I  have  to  dress  this  way.”  Then 
a  phony  tear  would  appear. 
Riley,  brushing  it  away  and 
waving  his  arm,  would  confide 
“They’re  robbers.” 

This  technique  apparently 
didn’t  embarrass  the  bank 
enough.  So  Riley  dressed  his 
two  little  girls  in  their  First 
Communion  clothes  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  rolled  them  in  a  coal 


bin,  tore  their  veils  and  drove 
them  to  the  bank. 

Inside,  he  pleaded  to  the  vice- 
))resident  in  a  loud  voice.  “Please 
take  care  of  my  little  girls  and 
give  ’em  a  doll  for  Christmas. 
Then  he  left.  The  youngfsters 
began  screaming.  The  patrons 
began  leaving. 

Riley  said  the  vicepresident 
came  running  after  him  with 
$300  from  the  inheritance.  Soon 
after,  the  bank  resigned  the 
estate. 


It’s  not  known  exactly  when 
Riley  got  his  nickname  “Fire 
Alarm”  but  this  story  is  prob¬ 
ably  why.  When  Riley  got  mar¬ 
ried,  he  and  his  wife  drove  to 
Frederick,  Md.,  as  the  first  stop 
on  their  honeymoon. 

After  arriving  at  a  hotel, 
Riley  heard  fire  engines.  “I’ll  be 
back  shortly,”  he  said.  The  next 
morning,  he  returned.  He  had 
chased  the  fire  engines  40  miles 
to  Washington,  and  practically 
helped  put  out  the  fire. 

Riley  also  had  a  fire  alarm 
installed  in  his  bedroom. 

If  Riley  liked  someone,  he 
teased  him  almost  unmercifully. 
One  day  he  asked  a  friend  to 
join  him  for  some  waffles  and 
coffee. 

In  the  restaurant,  Riley 
shouted  to  a  young  waitress. 
“Give  this  bum  sitting  next  to 
me  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  wants 
money  for  alcohol  but  I  won’t 
give  it  to  him.  Hurry  up,  young 
lady,  this  man  needs  coffee  and 
you’re  standing  there  gawking.” 

The  friend,  quietly  ignoring 
Riley,  pulled  out  several  bills 
and  said  calmly  to  the  waitress, 
“Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  him. 
Miss.  I’ve  got  enough  money  to 
pay  my  bill.  He’s  a  maniac.  A 
few  minutes  ago,  he  was  run¬ 
ning  down  the  street  with  the 
netmen  following  him.” 

The  waitress  disappeared  into 
the  kitchen  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  a  policeman  came  running 
into  the  place. 

Upon  seeing  Riley,  he  came 
to  a  halt,  threw  up  his  hands 
and  said: 

“That’s  no  maniac.  That’s 
Riley!” 

• 

Lewis  C.  French  Dies 

Milwaukee 

Lewis  C.  French,  writer  on 
agriculture  and  conservation 
who  retired  from  the  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  died  Dec.  18  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  67. 

• 

Editor’s  Estate 

Madison,  Wis. 

Roy  L.  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Winconain  State  Journal  who 
died  Dec.  3,  left  an  estate  valued 
at  $120,000  to  his  widow. 


Dies  While  Hunting 

HoI’STOX 

Edward  P.  Ander.son,  61,  ci^ 
culation  director  of  the 
Chronicle,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Thanksgiving  Day  while  duck 
hunting  in  a  marsh  near  F^c^ 
port.  He  had  been  a  ('hronick 
employee  for  42  year.^;  circula¬ 
tion  director  since  1058. 


Hugh  B.  Hostetter 

Hanover,  Pa. 

Hugh  Bingley  Hostetter,  79,  a 
member  of  the  Hanover  Evening 
Sun  staff  since  it  started  in  1915, 
died  Dec.  12.  He  was  managing 
editor  from  1917  to  19.58  when 
he  became  associate  editor. 

•  *  ♦ 

Ralph  O.  .Morrow,  59,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Fret- 
port  (Ill.)  Joumal-Standari; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Davis,  52,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel,  and  more  recently  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald;  Dec.  15. 

«  «  « 

Neglev  Farson,  70,  formerly 
a  foreign  correspondent  with  the 
Chicayo  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  and 
the  author  of  14  books  of  adven¬ 
tures;  Dec.  13. 

*  «  4c 

L.  Roy  Sums  Sr.,  71,  editor, 
Fairfax  (Mo.)  Forum;  Dec.  11. 

»  *  ♦ 

Geor  Strandvold,  77,  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  Danish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  colonies  in  Iowa,  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  for  a  half 
century;  Dec.  7. 

•  *  ♦ 

Edward  L.  Dunn,  58,  former 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
sports  w'riter,  news  editor,  and 
telegraph  editor,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  an  insurance  broker;  Dec. 
15. 

*  *  * 

George  M.  Fuqua,  73,  view- 
president,  Owenesboro  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.) 
Messenyer  and  Inquirer;  Dec. 
14. 

»  *  * 

Samuel  Neusner,  64,  co¬ 
founder  and  publisher,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Connerticut  Jewish  Ledger; 
Dec.  14. 

*  *  • 

C.  P.  Swanson,  56,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Morning  Star; 
Dec.  7. 

• 

Churoh  News  Office 

Rome 

Pope  John  XXIII  has  ordered 
establishment  of  a  special  news 
information  office  to  aid  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  council  in  1962. 
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A  Pledge  For  1961- And 
For  Many  Years  After  That! 


The  Colonists  Missed 
Their  Butter  and  Cheese 

One  of  the  complaints  voiced  by  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Jamestown  company  which  settled 
in  Virginia  in  1607  was  that  the  crews  sailing  the 
supply  ships  often  stayed  in  port  so  long,  search¬ 
ing  for  gold,  they  ate  all  the  butter  and  cheese 
which  had  been  intended  as  an  important  part  of 
the  food  supply  for  the  settlers.  Severe  food  short¬ 
ages  were  the  result. 

Finally,  in  1611,  the  settlement  received  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  dairj’  cattle  so  that  the  colonists  no  longer 
had  to  depend  upon  imported  dairy  products. 
From  that  time  fomard  milk  and  all  the  foods 
made  from  milk  have  played  a  very  significant 
role  in  the  American  diet,  contributing  greatly  to 
the  general  good  health  of  our  people. 

As  the  pioneers  left  the  seaboard  colonies  and 
drove  their  wagon  trains  westward  across 
America,  dairy  cows  continued  to  make  a  vital 
contribution.  The  cow  was  a  food  factory  on  the 
hoof.  All  she  needed  was  a  patch  of  grass  and  a 
water  supply.  In  return  for  this,  she  could  supply 
the  milk  that  nourished  the  young  and  old  alike  on 
the  trail  and  in  the  new  settlements.  The  cow  pro¬ 
vided  milk  and  meat  and  leather.  Her  horns  kept 
the  pioneers’  powder  dry,  and  often  she  shared  the 
primitive  cabin  so  that  her  body  heat  could  warm 
the  cabin  in  the  winter. 

Science  Improves  The 
Cow  and  Her  Product 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  almost  everj' 
family,  including  those  living  in  the  cities,  had  to 
keep  a  cow  to  provide  a  milk  supply,  dairying  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  nation’s  biggest  industries. 
The  sale  of  milk  and  the  sale  of  dairy  animals  as 
meat  accounts  for  the  largest  single  source  of 
farm  income  today. 

Consumers  also  have  derived  immense  benefit 
from  the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry.  It  is 
estimated  that  milk  and  milk  products  provide 
from  20  to  25  percent  of  our  total  food  nutrients 
at  a  cost  to  consumers  of  from  15  to  18  cents  out 
of  each  food  dollar. 

Science  has  played  an  impoi*tant  role  in  this 
rapid  growth  of  the  dairy  industry.  Cows  today 
produce  more  milk  more  efficiently  than  their  an¬ 


cestors  did.  And  scientists  have  contributed  to 
better  products  and  more  knowledge  about  the 
nutritional  values  of  milk  and  milk  products. 
From  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  latest 
findings  of  research  laboratories  and  technological 
advances  have  gone  to  work  to  provide  the  highest 
possible  quality  in  milk  and  milk  products,  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Dairymen  Look  to 
Research  for  Guidance 

Because  milk  is  so  important  in  the  diet  of 
Americans,  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country  has 
worked  very  closely  with  health  authorities  to 
assure  a  safe  and  healthful  supply  of  milk.  When¬ 
ever  any  new  research  or  technological  develop¬ 
ments  offered  ways  and  means  of  improving  pro¬ 
cessing  and  handling  of  milk  and  dairy  foods,  the 
industry  has  put  these  new  practices  into 
operation. 

Daily  farmers,  too,  through  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  have  repeatedly  proved  their 
faith  in  scientific  research  and  the  ability  of 
scientists  to  find  the  answers  to  questions  that  do 
arise  and  to  help  improve  upon  what  we  already 
have.  Research,  to  learn  more  about  the  nutri¬ 
tional  values  of  milk  and  milk  products  and  to 
develop  better  processing  and  handling  methods, 
has  been  a  key  part  of  the  American  Dairy  Associ¬ 
ation  program  since  its  founding  in  1940. 

In  adopting  their  program  of  research,  public 
relations,  advertising  and  merchandising  for  1961 
the  dairy  farmers  throughout  the  nation  who 
finance  the  American  Dairy  Association  renewed 
their  long-standing  pledge  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  :  the  dairymen  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  research  scientists  to  learn  all  the  facts  about 
the  role  of  milk  and  milk  pi*oducts  in  human  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  the  knowledge  gained  through  this 
research  will  be  used  to  provide  for  the  American 
people  the  kind  of  milk  food  products  that  will 
continue  to  assure  steadily  improving  health 
standards  for  people  of  all  ages. 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


MEET  BOB  HAYES 


still  hi 
ind  Bo 


On  the  Job — No.  5:  Suburban  Reporter 


By  Rick  Friedman 

THE  REPORTER  —  Bob 
Hayes,  33,  married,  and  the 
father  of  two,  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Montreal.  Following 
his  graduation  from  that  city’s 
St.  George  Williams  University 
in  1951  with  a  degree  in  General 
Arts,  he  took  his  first  journalism 
job  —  as  a  Montreal  Gazette 
proofreader. 

Eight  months  later  Bob  Hayes 
was  sent  out  on  a  police  beat, 
an  assignment  which  lasted  un¬ 
til  1955  when  he  became  a  Ga¬ 
zette  suburban  reporter. 

Bob  Hayes  covered  the  sub¬ 
urbs  until  1958  when  he  was 
transferred  inside  to  the  night 
city  editor’s  chair.  After  a  year 
of  desk  work  he  once  more  felt 
the  urge  to  meet  people  face- 
to-face. 

Bob  Hayes  left  the  night  city 
desk  and  returned  to  suburban 
reporting. 

*  *  ♦ 

THE  JOB — Housing  projects, 
playgrounds  and  politicians  are 
all  on  Bob  Hayes’  suburban  beat 
which  fans  out  in  a  40-mile 
radius  from  the  center  of  Mon¬ 
treal. 

It  includes  58  municipalities 
ranging  from  the  middle-class 
industrial  town  of  Verdun,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Montreal  by  the  La 
Chine  Canal,  to  wealthy,  resi¬ 
dential  Westmount,  high  up  in 
the  hills  of  majestic  Mt.  Royal; 
from  Montreal  West  lying  on 
the  edge  of  the  city,  to  the  lake 
shore’s  Dor\’al  and  Pointe  Claire. 

“We  concentrate  mainly  on  25 
of  the  towns,’’  he  explains.  “The 
rest  we  hit  when  we  can  or  if 
something  important  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  one  of  them  such  as  a 
mayor  getting  booted  out  of  of¬ 
fice.’’  he  relates. 

Montreal,  like  many  other 
large  urban  cities,  is  seeing  its 
people  flee  to  the  suburbs,  and 
according  to  Bob,  the  outlying 
areas  are  of  prime  importance 
to  the  Gazette.  Of  the  paper’s 
125,000  total  circulation,  he  es¬ 
timates  that  60  percent  is  in 
the  area  that  rings  the  city. 

General  assignment  reporters 
cover  the  civic  meetings  in  these 
towns. 

The  Gazette  woman’s  desk 
blankets  their  distaff  happen¬ 
ings. 

The  military  editor  handles 
such  outlying  stories  as  Legion 
events. 

Anything  else  with  a  vague 
connection  to  and  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  falls  to  Bob  Hayes. 

A  great  portion  of  his  work 
involves  city  and  town  council 


meetings  which  are  held  by 
some  municipalities  once-a-week 
and  by  others  twice-monthly. 
Closely  allied  to  this  coverage 
are  the  special  meetings  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  these  council  sessions. 

Some  nights  there  are  two  or 
three  suburban  council  meetings 
running  at  the  same  time.  “I 
may  get  to  cover  one  or  pos¬ 
sibly  two  myself,”  Bob  says. 
“The  others  I  have  to  find  out 
about  by  calling  a  city  clerk  or 
a  mayor.  I  don’t  like  doing  it 
this  way.  The  disadvantage  to 
phoning  is  that  you  never  know 
if  there  were  .500  screaming  tax- 
))ayers  present  because  a  clerk 
or  mayor  will  never  tell  you  so.” 

The  council  meetings  general¬ 
ly  start  around  8  p.m.  and  on 
some  occasions  go  on  until  and 
past  Midnight.  (The  Gazette  is 
a  morning  newspaper  and  its  re¬ 
porters  start  to  feel  the  dead¬ 
line  pressure  when  the  clock 
nears  12  p.m.) 

If  a  meeting  breaks  up  be¬ 
fore  11  p.m.  Bob  will  retum  to 
the  city  room  and  write  his  own 
story;  if  he  gets  caught  at  a 
late  meeting,  he  phones  it  in. 
“I’d  much  rather  go  back  and 
knock  it  out  myself,  especially 
when  figures  are  involved,”  he 
.says. 

Bob  will  sometimes  take  a 
chance  and  head  back  for  the 
city  desk  before  a  council  ses¬ 
sion  ends  if  he  has  a  good  story 
and  a  meeting  is  dragging  on  to 
Midnight. 

Who  Passed  W'hat? 

Another  important  area  of 
municipal  coverage.  Bob  relates, 
is  the  annual  budget  meeting. 


Bob  Hayes,  right,  discusses  city 

plans  with  Verdun  Mayor  George 
O'Reilly. 

“If  I  don’t  get  to  a  meeting  and 
the  town  passes  its  budget,  I 
won’t  hear  about  it  from  them. 
Often  a  budget  gets  approved 
without  the  people  in  the  town 
ever  knowing  about  it.” 

Municipal  elections  are  held 
in  the  suburbs  throughout  the 
year,  occasionally  five  coming 
out  on  the  .same  day.  In  all  but 
the  larger  towns  such  as  Ver¬ 
dun  (90,000  population)  and 
Westmount  (30,000  population) 
the  local  elections  aren’t  given 
heavy  coverage  by  the  Gazette. 
“Unless  there’s  a  special  issue 
involved  we  don’t  play  it  up,” 
Bob  explains.  This  rule  also 
holds  true  the  day  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  unless  there’s  some  kind  of 
trouble. 

Both  political  factions  send  in 
releases,  he  adds,  and  the  Ga¬ 
zette  gives  them  equal  coverage 
without  taking  sides. 

Bob  Hayes’  second  big  seg¬ 
ment  of  concentration  is  sub¬ 
urban  real  estate  happenings. 
“We’re  not  interested  in  giving 
plugs  to  anybody,”  he  says. 
“Like  someone  with  a  housing 
project  that  might  be  too  com¬ 
mercial.  What  we  look  for  are 
human  interest  developments 
such  as  a  newly-incorjmrated 
city  or  the  first  family  moving 
into  a  new  town  having  the 
street  named  after  them.” 

He  follows  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  closely  for  ideas  on  how 
to  cover  this  type  of  new.s. 

Bob  also  finds  a  wealth  of 


feature  material  in  the  suburbs. 
He  likes  to  do  stories  on  mo- 
nicipalities  and  he’ll  talk  to  the 
city  manager  or  the  mayor 
about  the  beginnings  of  the 
town,  its  progress,  its  future,  its 
population  both  present  and  ex¬ 
pected,  and  its  residential  and 
industrial  problems. 

Human  Inlerent  .Angle 

In  his  quest  for  features,  he 
still  keeps  the  human  interest 
angle  uppermost.  According  to 
Bob,  it  can  develop  from  an  ar¬ 
gument  Iretween  two  members 
of  council,  or  from  an  alderman 
who  represents  a  particular  bill. 
“People  are  interested  in  this,’ 
he  adds.  “And  they’re  interested 
in  pei-sonalities  in  a  muncipality 
such  as  a  mayor  who’s  been  in 
office  for  a  long  time.” 

The  city  of  Pointe  Claire  put  j 
in  its  own  ambulance  system 
when  the  usual  procedure  was 
for  ambulance  .service  to  come 
through  the  hospitals — and  Bob 
had  a  feature. 

A  gas  station  was  to  be 
erected  on  the  corner  of  a  play¬ 
ground  in  Mt.  Royal — and  Bob 
had  an  even  better  feature. 

A  little  boy  started  up  a  peti¬ 
tion  among  his  young  friends  to 
stop  the  gas  station  from  gob¬ 
bling  up  half  of  the  playground. 
Bob  first  heard  of  the  petition 
at  a  council  meeting  and  be 
hustled  off  to  the  playground  to 
meet  the  boy. 

Bob  found  the  youth  up  on  a 
“Jungle  Jim”  getting  signati^ 
and  some  50  shouting  juvenilm 
were  gathered  around  the  boy. 

The  petition  worked,  the  kids 
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a  reporter  meets  everybody, 


still  had  their  playground  intact  with  his  city  desk  before  pro-  says,  because  on  a  police  beat  1  13 

jnd  Bob  iiad  a  story.  ceeding.)  a  reporter  meets  everybody,  Jt  fCSS 

•  *  *  Another  time  through  a  chat  “including  crooks.” 

problems  —  One  of  Bob  a  mayor  who  had  been  in  The  mam  thing.  Bob  con-  A  J  O 

Hives’  biggest  problems  is  dis-  o^ce  for  a  number  of  years  he  tinues,  is  to  have  a  general  in-  /A-tltlO  O  llJ 

ILie.  “<  letting  around  to  all  learned  that  in  the  city  of  Ham-  terest  in  people,  to  want  to 

58  municipalities  regularly  is  stead  every  house  had  to  have  meet  ^ople,  to  want  t^o  associ- 

.nd»h ”  he  relates  “I  mieht  hit  a  peaked  roof.  A  strict  zoning  ate  with  them.  You  become  a  J.  XttU.  vFl.  J.  i*!  I  ICy 

^Li  tren  not  gT  there  ordinance  forbade  the  building  reporter  in  the  first  place  be- 

nin  for  a  month  or  two.  Be-  of  flat-roofed  dwellings.  cause  you  want  to  meet  ^ople.”  San  Francisco 

,inse  of  this  I  run  the  danger  Citizens’  groups  also  call  the  Police  reporting.  Bob  con-  Tributes  to  newspaper  greats 
of  having  them  forget  me.  If  I  Gazette  when  they  are  disturbed  tinues  is  good  because  it  teaches  of  the  past  were  mingled  with 
could  keep  after  them  week  in  by  some  municipal  action  or  in-  >  be  more  diplomatic,  personal  reports  from  today’s 

and  week  out  they  wouldn’t  for-  action.  The  same  holds  true  of  There  s  no  better  training  if  a  global  news  centers  at  conven- 

public  officials,  he  adds.  “They  fellow  can  l^t  it  out.  And  if  he  t,on  .sessions  here  of  the  Cali- 


jod  Bob  iiad  a  story.  ceeding.)  a  reporter  meets  everybody, 

•  *  *  Another  time  through  a  chat  “including  crooks.” 

PROBLEMS  _  One  of  Bob  with  a  mayor  who  had  been  in  The  main  thing.  Bob  con- 

Hiyes’  biggest  problems  is  dis-  o^ce  for  a  number  of  years  he  tinues,  is  to  have  a  general  in- 

“Getting  around  to  all  learned  that  in  the  city  of  Ham-  terest  in  people,  to  ‘want  to 

58  municipalities  regularly  is  stead  every  house  had  to  have  meet  people,  to  want  t^o  associ- 

•oogh.”  he  relates.  “I  might  hit  »  peaked  roof.  A  strict  zoning  ate  wth  them.  You  bwome  a 

one  and  then  not  get  there  ordinance  forbade  the  building  reporter  in  the  first  place  be- 

«in  for  a  month  or  two.  Be-  of  flat-roofed  dwellings.  cause  you  want  to  meet  ^ople.’ 


jlfiin  for  a  month  or  two.  Be- 
cjnse  of  this  I  run  the  danger 


Citizens’  groups  also  call  the 


reporter  in  the  first  place  be¬ 
cause  you  want  to  meet  people.” 
Police  reporting.  Bob  con- 


Snow  also  comnlicates  the  dis-  got  to  know  me  in  four  years, 
ance  factor.  He’s  lieen  caught  Whenever  a  spokesman  of  some 
late  at  night  in  Hudson  40  miles  group  whom  I  didn’t  know  got 
from  Montreal  “with  the  drifts  up  to  speak  I  made  a  point  to 


can  stand  it,  he  can  take  any-  fornia  Press  Association  last 
thing.”  week. 

*  *  *  Selected  for  the  California 

SATISFACTIONS _ “I  don’t  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  were 


so  high  you  could  hardly  see  chat  with  him  after  the  meet-  want  to  get  corny,”  Bob  Hayes  l)uncan  McPherson,  Nan  fa  Cruz 
over  them.”  ing.  I  told  him  that  if  anything  concludes,  “but  as  a  suburban  Sentinel;  William  Pitt  Bartlett, 

One  time  he  started  out  to  came  up  in  the  future  to  let  me  reporter  you  get  to  see  democ-  Livermore  Herald,  and  Henry 
fover  a  safety  award  presenta-  know  about  it.”  racy  in  action.  You’re  close  to  Kuchel,  Anaheim  Gazette. 

tion  in  Don’al  and  never  made  The  ordinary  citizen  is  also  a  it  and  you  have  a  little  some-  The  reports  from  abroad  came 
it  there  because  of  a  severe  good  contact,  according  to  Bob.  thing  to  say  about  insuring  from  Paul  R.  Leake,  Woodland 
snow  stonn.  The  Gazette  is  a  well-known  democracy  to  the  best  of  your  Democrat,  on  Europe;  A.  W. 


One  source  of  consternation  paper,  he  adds,  and  “the  ordin-  ability. 


Bramwell, 


Enterpriae- 


u  Bob  Hayes  is  that  local  gov-  ary  guy  will  give  us  a  call  fre-  “You’re  on  the  ground  floor  Record,  on  Soviet  Russia,  and 

eming  bodies  have  no  news  quently  and  tell  us  to  be  on  the  and  even  though  you’re  com-  Edwin  W.  Dean,  Iitt/lewood 

sense.  “They  award  a  contract  lookout  for  something  in  par-  pletely  neutral  in  your  report-  News,  on  Africa, 

for  $100,000  and  they  are  all  ticular.”  ing  and  you  honestly  give  both  Henry  Kuchel,  blind  in  his 

cold  figures.  But  a  little  old  •  *  *  sides,  if  something  turns  out  later  years,  engaged  vigorously 

lady  may  be  getting  kicked  out  HOURS  _  Bob  Hayes  works  you’ve  contributed  in  campaigns  in  defense  of 


of  her  house  because  this  con-  a  five-day,  eight -hour- a -day  orange  growers  and  water 

tract  is  putting  a  highway  week  The  dav  usuallv  starts  at  “Satisfaction  is  standing  by  a  rights.  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas 
through  her  front  door.”  2  T™.  and  rens  “^10  p.m^  w  J™’  interviewing  a  Kuchel  said  his  father’s  cam- 


through  her  front  door.”  2  p.m.  and  rui 

He  adds  that  the  city  councils  from  3-11  p.m. 
respect  the  press  hut  are  never  ^ 

too  happy  when  criticized.  “'They  _ _ _  , 


bunch  of  kids  fighting  to  save  paigning  included  battles  with 


their  playground.” 


always  think  they  are  right,”  he  THE  EXTRA  TOUCH  Bob 

says,  “but  we  play  fair  with  all  ^ayes  talks  about  his  towns  the  hdllowals  on  Il^es 
of  them.  We  don’t  deliberately  reporters  talk  about  Win  Press  Medal 

tnr  In  mnlco  fliom  Inrtlr  Karl  their  Streets  and  courthouse  fr,,- _  _ T, _ 1 _ 


try  to  make  them  look  bad.’ 
Bob  feels  there  is  no  real  prob 
lem  in  this  area. 


men  talk  about  their  judges:  .  ^  roads  campaigns 

r.  Sion  s  annual  press  award  medal 

Hamstead  has  a  population  of  To«  fr.  fKo  turned  author. 


The  Citizens  Budget  Commis- 


bigots  in  which  the  Gazette’s 
windows  were  shattered  but  he 
w'on  vindication. 

Mr.  Bartlett’s  1877-1891  term 
as  Herald  publisher  w’as  marked 
by  a  soil  conservation  and  good 
roads  campaigns.  Later  he 


m  in  tnis  area.  nnn  a  ^  /,  wHl  tie  presented  Jan.  11  to  the 

Educating  news  sources  as  to  And  ;Vcm;  York  Journal- American  for 


what  is  news  is  the  trick.  Bob 
contends.  He  claims  that  many 


commercial  enterprise  in  it.  Un¬ 
til  recent  years  there  was  noth- 


high  civic  service  in  1960 


Duncan  McPherson  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  street  rail- 


citizens’  groups  want  publicity  Hamstead  hut  single¬ 

hut  have  no  knowledge  of  how  fatnily  dwellings. 


Concerning  the  award,  the 


CBC  panel  reported: 


redwood  park,  and  was  a  leader 


to  get  it. 

“The  important  thing,”  Bob 


Between  February  16  and  in  the  Dumbarton  Bridge  drive. 


Mt.  Royal  is  a  model  city.  It 


March  27,  1960,  the  New  York  ,  F.xcept  for  the  Sacramento 

-  „  ,  ,  f  ih  h  Journal-American  published  edi-  f^cc,  the  Santa  Cruz  Sen  me 

continues,  “is  to  teach  them  to  well-planned  from  the  be-  attention  to  in-  oldest  family-owned 

inform  you  of  what  is  happen-  ginning  with  proper  zoning  and  etaf-  tnv  refund  continuously-published  daily  in 

ing  so  they  won’t  be  saying  to  good  streets.  Uind  wa.s  set  aside  ^urturrand  sh^^^^  California, 

you  after  It’s  too  late  ‘I  didn’t  for  industrial  use  so  there  s  no  York  City  was  being  deprived  of  McPherson  Sr 

think  you  d  be  interested.’  ”  chance  of  a  boiler  factory  going  rightful  share  of  state  tax  "’ifiow  of  the  pioneer  publisher  s 
Bob  also  shows  some  irrita-  np  in  the  middle  of  th-e  town,  ^pypoues  ”  While  there  is,  of  accepted  the  award.  Her 

tion  for  the  lack  of  interest  Industry  has  moved  into  the  way  of  proving’  ex-  publisher  for  the 

sho^Ti  by  the  general  public  in  corner  of  it  and  has  come  along  ^  campaign  20  years, 

heir  communities.  “They  nicely,  paying  35  percent  of  the  obtaining  an  increase  , 

couldnt  care  less  until  a  shop-  lacal  taxes  Mt  Royal  is  still  conclusion  is 

ping  center  goes  up  on  their  highly  residential  and  the  taxes  jooscapable  that  it  was  certainly  AwanU  S5  OOi) 

comer,”  he  comments.  are  low.  _ 


comer.”  he  comments.  are  lov^  .  „  ,  of  assistance  to  the  City  and,  as 

•  *  *  Bob  Hayes  lives  in  .It.  Royai-  ^  result  of  its  educational  im- 

TIP.S  AND  .SOURCES  —  loves  the  suburbs,  and  be-  public,  promised 

Leads  for  stories  come  from  all  ^ause  he  live.s  there  e  feels  gj.eater  future  benefits  for  the 

parts  of  the  sprawling  area  Bob  P»:f ^ity  » 

Hav«  ,.aii„  k;„  1 — t  “You’re  close  to  the  situation 


of  assistance  to  the  City  and,  as 
a  result  of  its  educational  im¬ 
pact  on  the  public,  promised 


For  Editorial  Libel 


Hayes  calls  his  beat. 


,ct  on  the  public,  promised  Savannah,  Ga. 

eater  future  benefits  for  the  A  city  court  jury  returned  a 
ty.”  judgment  of  $5,000  in  favor  of 

The  author  of  the  editorials  Senator-elect  Spence  M.  Gray- 


A  prime  source  is  the  council  somebody  claims  ta^s  Herman  Appelman,  who  son  this  week  in  his  suit  for 

meeting  where  a  chance  remark  l^ope  y  recently.  $150,000  against  the  Savannah 

may  send  him  on  the  trail  of  "*'®PP*"K  ‘  •  New’s-Press  Inc. 


something  important,  interest-  center  next  door  will  mean  You 
inir  nr  K.,tK  A** _ i: _ _ _  realizo  what  makes  news. 


mg,  or  both.  Attending  one  a 
while  back  in  the  town  of  Bea- 


If  one  does  suburban  report- 


fonsfield,  he  learned  that  the  He  should  move  to  the  sub- 
then-mayor  was  a  bird  lover  urbs,  according  to  Bob  Hayes. 


Creilil  Union  Pays 

Dallas,  Tex. 


$150,000  against  the  Savannah 
News-Press  Inc. 

Mr.  Grayson  alleged  libel  per 
se  in  three  editorials  published 
in  1958-59  which  criticized  the 


with  150  feathered  friends  in 
his  basement.  (When  Bob  gets 


The  Employees  Credit  Union  use  of  “politics”  to  obtain  funds 
of  the  Dallas  News  has  had  such  for  a  bridge.  The  newspaper 


*  *  *  “a  good  year”  that  directors  pleaded  a  defense  of  fair  com- 

TRAINING  NEEDED  —  Po-  have  voted  to  pay  a  5%  dividend  ment  on  the  public  acts  of  a  man 


a  tip  such  as  this,  he  clears  it  lice  reporting  is  helpful.  Bob  and  a  10%  interest  refund. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1960 


in  public  life. 
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PROMOTION 


Market  Data  Book 
Is  Adman’s  Delight 


Bv  Georae  ilt 


Space  buyers  and  other 
agency  media  department  people 
never  had  it  so  good.  The  same 
goes  for  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  people  with  the  leading 
newspaper  advertisers  —  thanks 
to  editor  &  PlBLISHER’S  1961 
Market  Guide. 

Spokesmen  for  groups  and  as¬ 
sociations  representing  both  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  have  em¬ 
phasized  for  years  the  need  for 
comparative  data  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets  —  current,  com¬ 
plete,  and  accurate.  And  in  the 
564  fact-packed  pages  of  the 
1961  Market  Guide,  users  get 
just  that  —  in  spades. 


By  Their  ReqiiesI 


ferent  age  groups.  An  agency 
planning  a  program  on  children’s 
wear  can  check  anticipated 
growth  of  the  state’s  small-fry^ 
|)opulation  for  the  next  ten  years 
in  under  5,  5-9,  and  10  to  19 
year  age  groups.  Plans  to  ad¬ 
vertise  retirement  insurance,  for 
example,  can  be  made  by  plot¬ 
ting  the  over-65  age  bracket  in 
’65  and  ’70. 


The  American  .Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  had 
urged  newspapers  to  prepare 
conforming,  standardized  mar¬ 
ket  data  folders,  but  after  4 
years,  less  than  10'  ^  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  dailies  actually  complied 
in  completing  the  24-point  col¬ 
lection  of  market  information. 
In  19.53,  however,  the  newspa¬ 
per  committee  approved  E&P’s 
data  questionnaire,  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  annual  Market  Guide, 
and  gave  its  active  support  to 
the  compilation  of  standard  data 
by  E&P,  urging  newspapers  to 
cooperate  in  making  the  various 
compilations  of  market  data  as 
complete  as  possible. 

The  1961  edition  marks  a  new 
milestone  in  the  development  of 
this  treasury  of  information 
about  newspaper  markets. 

E&P’s  market  research  direc¬ 
tor,  Albert  E.  Weis,  and  his 
staff  managed  to  get  promotion 
and  research  directors,  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertising  managers 
on  more  than  1,500  daily  news¬ 
paper  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  complete  a  stand¬ 
ardized  14-point  questionnaire, 
furnishing  data  on  location, 
transportation,  population,  hous¬ 
ing,  banks,  auto  registrations, 
electric  and  gas  meters,  princi¬ 
pal  industries  including  number 
of  wage  earners  and  average 
weekly  wages,  climate,  water, 
retailing  —  including  retail  and 
chain  stores  and  location  of 
shopping  centers,  and  —  last 
but  not  least  —  data  on  the 
newspapers  ser\'ing  the  market. 


E&P’s  staff  has  compiled  two 
complete  data  tables  for  each 
U.  S.  state,  plus  Canada.  Based 
on  information  from  the  1960 
U.  S.  Census  preliminary  re- 
{lorts,  information  is  furnished 
on  1960  population  and  income 
for  states,  counties  and  indi¬ 
vidual  cities.  1961  Editor  & 
Publisher  estimates  are  based 
on  the  1960  Census  data.  The 
same  thoroughness  is  exhibited 
in  the  table  of  retail  sales,  where 
the  number  of  outlets  and  dol¬ 
lar  volume  in  nine  sales  classi¬ 
fications  —  plus  totals  —  is  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  latest  Census, 
with  E&P  estimates  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  coming  year,  for  coun¬ 
ties  and  cities. 

Farm  data  is  furnished  by 
county,  including  the  number  of 
farms,  and  value  of  crops  and 
livestock. 


A  complete  list  of  all  new’s- 
paper  representatives  is  also  in¬ 
cluded. 


Wealth  of  Information 


Retail  Sales  Estimates 


The  length  of  individual  city 
.surveys  varies  from  a  third  of 
a  column  for  smaller  markets  to 
more  than  three  pages  for  New 
York  City. 

.A  space  buyer,  for  example, 
can  find  that  there  are  nineteen 
shopping  centers  located  within 
eight  miles  of  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Or  he  can  discover  that  there 
are  42  farm  vehicles  registered 
in  New  York  City,  that  38,466,- 
438  vehicles  paid  toll  at  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  con¬ 
necting  New  York  with  New 
Jersey,  that  the  temperature  in 
Brawley,  California,  hits  115 
degrees  in  the  summertime.  In¬ 
formation  on  tap  water  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  planning  of  cam¬ 
paigns  for  water  softeners  or 
detergents.  Climate  and  tem¬ 
perature  data  is  equally  essen¬ 
tial  in  marketing  anti-freeze, 
sportswear,  sporting  goods  and 
fuels.  Retailing  information  is 
as  useful  in  planning  new  chain 
store  outlets  as  it  is  for  new 
market  testing  and  comparing 
distribution  and  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures. 


Another  table  gives  retail 
sales  estimates  for  ’65  and  ’70 
for  food,  general  merchandise, 
apparel,  home  furnishings,  autos 
and  drug  classification. 

And  just  in  case  the  volumi¬ 
nous  editorial  content  leaves 
some  gaps  in  the  user  advertis¬ 
ing  plans,  the  Market  Guide 
furnishes  another  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  After  all,  no  market 
can  be  really  reduced  to  a  page 
or  column  of  figures,  no  matter 
how'  complete,  or  how  up  to  the 
minute.  I’m  talking  alx)ut  the 
Market  Guide’s  advertising, 
which  really  rounds  out  the  pic¬ 
ture  .  .  .  filling  in  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  in  many  cases. 

If  I  seem  to  be  carried  away 
(and  I  am)  in  these  few  words 
from  the  sponsor,  it’s  liecause 
I  just  finished  going  through 
my  brand  new'  copy  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide.  When  you  get  your 
copy,  check  your  own  market 
and  then  run  through  the  book, 
and  see  if  you  don’t  agree  with 
me. 

And,  just  in  case  you  don’t 
have  one,  you’d  better  order 
your  copy  right  now.  You 
couldn’t  spend  $6  lietter. 


•SPECIAL  EVENTS 


TWO  -  MILLIONTH  —  The 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  en- 
tertained  Canada’s  two-millionth 
postwar  immigrant,  a  16-yea^ 
old  Danish  girl,  Anette  Toft, 
who  arrived  with  her  parent! 
and  brother  at  Quebec  City  last 
week  on  the  Polish  liner,  Batory. 
The  newspaper  gave  Anette  and 
her  parents  a  full  tour  of  To¬ 
ronto,  its  shops  and  restaurants. 


IN  THE  MAlGBAt; 


SO.  BEND  ROUTE  LIST  ~ 
A  new  pocket-size  booklet  re¬ 
leased  by  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  includes  route  lists  of 
grocery  and  drug  outlets,  illus¬ 
trated  with  maps,  and  .-showing 
auto  directions  to  each  store  and 
approximate  dollar  volume  for 
each  outlet.  It  also  furnishes 
names  and  addresses  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  druggists,  food 
distributors  and  brokers,  whole- 
.sale  fruit  and  produce,  frozen 
foods,  meats,  chain  stores,  de¬ 
partment  and  variety  stores. 
Maps  also  pinpoint  locations  of 
downtown  shopping  districts  in 
South  Bend  and  Mishawaka, 
plus  shopping  centers. 


HARVEST  MOON  —  Chi¬ 
cago’s  best  amateur  talent  com¬ 
bined  w’ith  professional  head¬ 
liners  to  score  tremendous 
cheers  at  the  16th  annual  Har¬ 
vest  Moon  Festival,  staged  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times. 

Over  22,000  attended  the  eve¬ 
ning-long  annual  festival.  As  in 
the  past,  the  net  proceeds  were 
turned  over  to  the  Sun-Times 
Fund  for  Hospitalized  Veterans, 
to  provide  recreational  and  re¬ 
habilitation  facilities  at  local 
VA  hospitals.  Mel  Barker,  man¬ 
ager  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Newspaper  Division,  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements,  and  Irv  Kupci- 
net,  Sun-Times  columnist  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 


CAMDEN  SURVEYS  —  Sur 
veys  made  by  the  Camden  (N.  J) 
Courier-Post  show  that  it  pays 
off  in  increased  readership  when 
a  newspaper  takes  a  political 
stand.  According  to  promotion 
manager  Virginia  W.  Wilton,  the 
Camden  readership  surveys  sam¬ 
ple  at  least  10^^  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  readership.  Going  back 
to  195'fs  statistics  were  charted 
for  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  readership.  The 
Courier-Post  maintained  politi¬ 
cal  neutrality  on  its  editorial 
pages  from  194y7  through  1958. 
The  paper  backed  the  Republi¬ 
can  party’s  “Save  Our  City” 
campaign  in  1959.  In  comparing 
1954  and  1960  surveys,  the  Cou^ 
ier-Post  discovered  that  reader- 
-ship  had  jumped  from  93%  in 
1954  to  96%  for  local  news; 
from  .54%  to  78%  for  national 
news;  and  from  60  to  65%  for 
international  news. 


Advertising  readership  bene¬ 
fited,  too.  Local  advertising 
jumped  in  1960  to  91%  from 
63%  in  1954,  while  classified 
climbed  from  44%  to  69%,  and 
national  from  37%  to  54%. 


Forecasts  for  1970 


Cen»>U!<  Figures 

In  addition  to  the  individual 
newspaper  market  surveys. 


An  added  fillup  is  included  at 
the  beginning  of  each  state,  in 
the  form  of  two  tables  of  pro¬ 
jections  for  1965  and  1970. 

A  i>opulation  table  projects 
the  states  nose-count  in  six  dif- 


CAROL  SING  —  The  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times'  25th  an¬ 
nual  community  carol  sing  was 
held  last  Monday  in  front  of  the 
Gannett  Group  paper’s  portico. 
Musical  highlights  at  the  out¬ 
door  affair  were  offered  by  in¬ 
ternationally-known  opera  stars. 


SMOKE  SIGNALS  —  De¬ 
troiters  saw  the  second  (see 
E&P,  Dec.  17,  page  56)  in  the 
Free  Press  campaign  of  creative 
in-paper  ads  this  week,  in  the 
Indian  idiom.  Headlined  “Where 
there’s  smoke,  there’s  Ink-pa- 
dutah,’’  the  copy  takes  off  on 
Hiawatha,  accompanied  by 
Minge’s  light  cartoons.  The 
pitch  is  to  vie  for  former  reader! 
of  the  Detroit  Times. 
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Foreign  Reporting 
Fellowships  Set  Up 


An  advanced  fellowship  pro¬ 
gram  in  international  reporting 
has  been  established  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  project  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  reporters  to 
spend  an  academic  year  at  Col¬ 
umbia  acquiring  knowledge  for 
careers  in  reporting  and  inter¬ 
preting  international  affairs.  It 
is  distinct  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fellows  Program, 
vrhich  is  designed  to  give  to 
younger  students  in  various  Col¬ 
umbia  professional  schools  im¬ 
proved  background  for  careers 
in  the  international  community. 

The  -Advanced  program  fel¬ 
lows  will  spend  a  major  portion 
of  their  time  .studying  in  the 
School  of  International  Affairs, 
one  or  more  of  the  University’s 
four  area  Institutes  (East 
Asian,  Euronean,  Near  and  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  Russian),  the  Program 
on  East  Central  Europe,  the 
Graduate  Faculties  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  divisions  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Such  study  will  stress 
the  history,  culture,  economics 
and  political  development  of  a 
nation  or  area,  including  em¬ 
phasis  on  linguistic  ability. 

Flexible  Requirements 

Time  also  will  be  devoted  to 
improving  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  techniques  under  the  Facul¬ 
ty  of  Journalism  and  a  panel 
of  foreign  editors.  The  program 
will  be  under  the  broad  super¬ 
vision  of  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  .John  Foster  Jr.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  in  charge 
of  advanced  programs.  It  will 
be  under  immediate  supervision 
of  a  director  to  be  named. 

In  addition  to  regular  course 
Work  and  specially  arranged 
seminars  on  the  campus,  the 
Fellows  will  have  conferences 
and  informal  discussions  with 
foreign  correspondents  and  edi¬ 
tors  as  well  as  diplomats,  econ¬ 
omists,  scientists  and  other  in¬ 
ternational  figures  working  or 
visiting  in  the  New  York  area. 
A  special  study-newsroom  will 
be  provided  in  the  Journalism 
Building. 

Although  entrance  require¬ 
ments  will  be  flexible,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Reporting  fellows 
will  be,  with  possible  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  college  graduates  with 
good  academic  records  and  sub¬ 


stantial  professional  experience 
in  newswork,  press  association, 
magazine,  radio,  television  or 
fulltime  freelance  work,  with 
evidence  of  interest  and  ability 
in  reporting  and  interpreting  in¬ 
ternational  developments.  There 
will  be  no  age  limits,  but  it  is 
expected  that  most  Fellows  will 
be  between  25  and  35. 

The  Fellowships  cover  one 
year’s  tuition  and  fees  and  pro¬ 
vide  grants  up  to  $4,400  for 
travel  and  living  expenses  for 
the  nine-month  academic  year. 
Exact  amounts  of  the  grants 
will  l)e  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual’s  salary,  fami¬ 
ly  status  and  other  factors. 

At  least  six  Fellows  will  be 
accepted  for  the  F'irst  year  of 
the  i)rogram  which  begins  in 
September,  1961.  .Applications 
will  be  received  up  to  .April  1, 
but  earlier  filing  is  urged. 

The  program  is  supported  by 
a  portion  of  a  $5.5  million  grant 
which  Columbia  received  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  last  July. 

Dean  Barrett  announced  for¬ 
mation  of  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  including:  Stanley  Swin- 
ton,  world  sei^dces  director.  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Roger  Tatarian, 
managing  editor.  United  Press 
International;  Emanuel  Freed¬ 
man,  foreign  editor,  New  York 
Times;  Sig  Mickelson,  president, 
CBS  News;  Professor  Schuyler 
Wallace,  director  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs;  and  Professor 
John  Hohenberg,  Faculty  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 


tHOICE  OF  3  JOBS 

Journalism  school  students 
usually  have  a  choice  of  at  least 
three  jobs  upon  graduation,  a 
Newspaper  Fund  survey  showed 
this  week. 

Don  Carter,  executive  director 
of  the  Newspaper  Fund,  com¬ 
piled  the  figures,  during  recent 
visits  to  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  in  the 
United  States. 

The  information  was  provided 
by  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools.  In  many  instances, 
the  figures  represent  best  avail¬ 
able  estimates  from  the  schools 
rather  than  exact  statistics,  he 
said. 

The  study  shows  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  journalism  graduates 
is  extremely  high  and  the  start¬ 


ing  pay  for  beginners  continues 
to  rise. 

Of  the  36  schools  visited,  13 
reported  they  have  three  job 
offers  for  each  graduate.  No 
school  was  able  to  supply  the 
demand  for  graduates,  the  low¬ 
est  figure  reported  showing  two 
jobs  per  graduate,  and  the  next 
lowest,  2 4.  All  the  others  were 
3  to  1  or  more.  One  department 
of  journalism  said  it  had  9  job 
offers  for  each  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  and  another  reported  10 
l)er  graduate. 

No  breakdown  was  made  of 
the  types  of  jobs  covered  by  the 
offers.  They  included  all  types 
of  opportunities  that  would  nor¬ 
mally  come  to  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  starting  pay  reported  for 
graduates  shows  variations. 
Schools  reporting  the  highest 
average  starting  salary  for  its 
graduates  gave  figures  of  $90 
to  $100  per  week.  The  low  aver¬ 
age  was  $65  per  week.  There 
were  numerous  reports  of  i)ar- 
ticularly  promising  graduates 
receiving  offers  of  $100  per 
week  and  above. 

The  study  showed  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  male  graduates  from 
■schools  of  journalism.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  said  that  many  journalism 
school  directors,  however,  re¬ 
ported  a  growing  percentage  en¬ 
rollment  of  women. 

*  «  « 

(:O^SUI.TA^TS  ABROAD 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
A  federally-sponsored  pro¬ 
gram  for  utilizing  the  special¬ 
ized  training  of  graduates  of 
journalism  schools  for  consult¬ 
ing  service  on  newspapers 
abroad  was  urged  here  Dec.  16 
by  Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Dean  English  proposed  that 
“junior  envoys  of  communica¬ 
tion’’  be  sent  to  countries  of  the 
free  world  with  Department  of 
State  sponsorship  to  build  a 
two-way  bridge  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  free  peoples  and 
this  nation,  and  thus  help  to 
combat  the  propaganda  offen¬ 
sives  of  opposing  political  doc¬ 
trines. 

He  suggested  that  such  grad¬ 
uates  enjoy  the  same  draft-free 
status  that  is  accorded  scientists 
with  high-priority  technical 
skills. 

Speaking  before  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  said: 

“While  the  need  for  foreign 
students  to  study  here  is  very 
important,  the  proposal  1  am 
making  today  is  almost  the  re¬ 
verse. 

“It  is  to  instigate  a  plan 
whereby  our  own  students  may 
study  and  practice  journalism 


outside  the  United  States  .  .  . 

“In  some  countries  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  an  objective  presentation 
of  the  events  of  the  day  has  all 
but  disappeared  in  the  interest 
of  shaping  the  news  to  fit  a 
l)attern  of  political  expediency.’’ 

He  cited  a  major  riot  which 
occurred  recently  in  Korea  and 
pointed  out  that  the  immediate 
cause  was  purported  to  l)e  “the 
retouching  of  a  news  photo¬ 
graph.’’ 

*  «  « 

INTERNS  AT  OHIO  I . 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  internship  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  by  the  Ohio 
University  School  of  Journalism 
is  the  .seminar  class  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  summer  work. 

Selected  students  work  for  10 
weeks  or  more  on  a  salary  basis 
with  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio-television  stations  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agencies.  In  the 
following  semester  they  enroll 
in  a  seminar  class  for  three 
hours  credit.  Here  they  discuss 
problems  encountered  during 
the  summer  and  prepare  case 
studies.  These  studies  are  kept 
in  the  Journalism  library  for 
reference  by  students  and  facul¬ 
ty. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  con¬ 
ducts  the  seminar  class.  The 
interns,  listed  with  the  media 
for  which  they  worked:  Mar¬ 
jorie  Shaw,  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
&  Grove,  Inc.,  advertising  and 
public  relations  (Pennsylvania) ; 
Janice  Hauserman,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Daily  Times;  Bill  Lohrer,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer;  Mary 
Wallace,  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tri¬ 
bune;  Joan  Shively,  Salem 
(Ohio)  News;  and  Thaylia 
Straley,  Lancaster  (Ohio) 
Eagle-Gazette. 
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J-Teacher  .Abroad 

Iowa  City 
Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism,  is  on  a 
trip  to  visit  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  centers,  and  mass  media 
associations,  in  Europe,  and  in 
Egypt,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc. 

• 

Elxcellence  in  Ohio 

Cleveland 
In  the  first  annual  awards  of 
the  UPI  Editors  of  Ohio,  four 
dailies  were  tapped  for  “general 
excellence’’  citations.  In  their 
respective  circulation  groups, 
they  were:  Bowling  Green 
Sentinel-Tribune,  Lima  News, 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram,  and 
Columbus  Dispatch.  W’riting  and 
picture  awards  were  given  to 
individuals  in  each  of  the  four 
categories. 

45 


Hayden  Raps 
Thesis  of 
Fading  Press 

Detroit 

“It  would  be  an  American 
tragedy — a  blow’  to  information 
— if  every  metropolitan  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  tried  to  be  a 
New  York  Times.” 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  propounded 
that  “heresy”  in  a  talk  Dec.  15 
before  journalism  students  at 
Wayne  State  University. 

From  that  preamble,  Mr. 
Hayden  went  into  his  main 
theme:  “American  Newspapers 
Are  Not  Fading.”  He  took  issue 
with  the  assertion  made  by  Carl 
Lindstrom,  former  editor  and 
former  University  of  Michigan 
professor,  in  his  book  entitled 
“The  Fading  American  News¬ 
paper.” 

Mr.  Hayden  said  Mr.  Lind¬ 
strom  deals  obliquely  with  an 
economic  fact  of  life — that  about 
700  dailies  have  ceased  to  pub¬ 
lish  since  1916.  Few’  executives 
would  dispute  Mr.  Lindstrom  if 
he  had  been  writing  about  the 
declining  profits  in  newspaper 
business  or  the  demise  of  com¬ 
petition,  Mr.  Hayden  said. 


Detroit  Times,  Mr.  Hayden  said. 
But,  he  insisted,  it  is  not  true, 
as  Mr.  Lindstrom  says,  that 
new’spapers,  as  an  institution, 
are  headed  down  a  chute.  Facts 
that  belie  this  claim,  he  said, 
are  the  rise  in  daily  circulation 
from  41  to  58  million  copies  in 
25  years,  and  the  doubling  of 
advertising  linage  in  the  last 
20  years. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Hayden  pointed 
out,  is  the  growing  number  of 
“people  from  the  cane  breaks 
and  cotton  fields”  w’ho  become 
newspaper  readers  as  the  result 
of  educational  opportunities. 

Returning  to  his  point  about 
imitating  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Hayden  said  he  doubted  if 
any  publisher  around  today 
could  afford  the  los.ses  he  would 
suffer  if  he  tried  to  publish  a 
Detroit  replica  of  the  Times. 
Even  New  York  City,  he  said, 
doesn’t  support  the  Times,  which 
ranks  fourth  among  seven 
papers  there  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Hayden  figured  the  Times 
sells  one  copy  for  each  26  of 
population  in  its  retail  zone, 
whereas  the  Detroit  News  has  a 
ratio  of  one  to  seven.  He  stressed 
that  the  Times  is  nationally  im¬ 
portant  as  a  “trade  journal,” 
especially  for  the  garment  indus¬ 
try  and  financial  houses,  and 
this  accounts  in  large  measure 
for  its  success. 


Cost  Items 


Must  Give  Features 


The  Detroit  editor  told  the 
students  of  the  rise  in  newsprint 
cost  from  $51  to  $134  a  ton  since 
1943  and  mentioned  that  the 
News  consumed  89,901  tons  last 
year. 

Other  cost  items,  he  said, 
were:  a  million  dollars  for  a 
press  unit;  $4,000  to  $5,000  a 
week  for  comics  and  other  syn¬ 
dicated  features;  from  $600  to 
$25,000  a  month  for  news  and 
picture  services,  and  the  News 
has  five  major  ones. 

Harsh  realities  have  killed 
metropolitan  papers,  some  of 
them  “good”  ones  such  as  the 
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A  newspaper,  Mr.  Hayden  de¬ 
clared,  must  follow  a  “some¬ 
thing  -  for  -  everybody”  philoso¬ 
phy.  Readers  of  the  Detroit 
Times  demonstrated  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  that  they  wanted 
the  News  to  continue  many  of 
the  features  they  liked  in  the 
Hearst  paper. 

“If  readers  want  comics, 
astrology  charts,  daily  religious 
sermons,  crossword  puzzles  and 
health  columns  and  television 
gossip,  we  have  to  give  them  to 
them,”  Mr.  Hayden  said.  Yes, 
he  added,  the  newspaper  must 
even  follow  up  stories  that  TV 
develops.  He  gave  as  an  example 
the  News’  front  page  story  of 
Dinah  Shore’s  embarrassment 
when  her  dress  zipper  broke 
during  her  TV  performance. 

“For  a  day,”  he  said,  “it  was 
the  talk  of  some  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  TV  viewers  and  there¬ 
fore  rated  definition  as  worthy 
news  that  they  wanted  in  their 
paper.” 

He  denied  that  this  sympto- 
mizes  a  “fading  press”  and  told 
the  students  that  today’s  news¬ 
paper  readers  get  far  more 
foreign  news  and  significant 
political  news  than  was  the  case 
in  the  days  of  Pulitzer  and 
Greeley. 

Today’s  press  is  far  less  re¬ 
stricted  by  prudishness  than  it 


Editor’s  Notes  Inspire  Di 

Section  on  White  House  Ifl 


Boston 

The  24-page  special  rotogra¬ 
vure  edition,  “This  Is  The  White 
House,”  scheduled  to  appear  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  on 
•Ian.  15  is  unique  in  that  it  had 
its  beginnings  in  1861. 

That  year  saw  the  birth  of  the 
late  James  B.  Morgan,  author, 
editor  and  historian,  who  be¬ 
came  editorial  director  of  the 
Globe  in  1892  and  continued  in 
that  role  until  his  death  in  his 
93rd  year. 

His  legacy  to  the  paper  was 
vast  in  the  matter  of  editorial 
tradition.  His  spirit  of  balance 
and  fair  play  arose  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that  .strength  stands  in 
the  middle.  But  not  insignificant 
was  the  legacy  of  his  personal 
librar>',  given  to  the  paper  on 
his  death  In  1955  by  his  w’idow’, 
Mrs.  Helen  Morgan. 

The  author  of  “Lincoln,  Man 
and  Boy,”  and  “Roosevelt,  Man 
and  Boy,”  and  “Our  Presidents,” 
a  standard  text  —  as  w’ell  as 
“The  Birth  of  the  American 
People,”  could  be  expected  to 
have  copious  personal  notes  as 
well  as  the  necessary  reference 
Ijooks  on  the  White  House.  Mr. 


was  even  a  decade  ago,  Mr. 
Hayden  added,  citing  the  Page 
One  space  given  to  stories  about 
contraceptive  pills. 

“I  submit,”  he  conclude<l,  “that 
until  someone  thinks  of  a  totally 
new  system  of  newspaper 
financing  our  system  stands  as 
the  best,  and  most  productive, 
in  the  world  .  .  .  Despite  the 
papers  that  have  closed,  news- 
papering  is  still  a  good  business 
and  American  newspapers  are 
not  fading.” 

• 

Castro  Closes  Avanoe 

Havana 

With  the  explanation  that  the 
workers  were  needed  elsewhere 
in  “revolutionary  interests,”  the 
Castro  government  this  week 
shut  down  Ai'ance,  which  was 
taken  away  from  Jorge  Zayas 
last  January.  Now  only  seven 
of  the  14  newspapers  published 
when  Fidel  Castro  came  to 
power  in  January,  1959,  remain. 
• 

Wilson  Heads  Guild 

Joe  Wilson,  UPI,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
John  Goldsmith,  UPI,  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  president  of  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  (ANG).  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  takes  his  new  office  Feb.  18. 
He  was  unopposed,  as  was 
Robert  Crocker,  AP,  Augusta, 
Me.,  running  for  secretary- 
treasurer. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Morgan  did. 

His  literary  effects,  now  in 
the  James  Morgan  Memoriil 
Library’,  played  a  major  role  in 
the  compilation  of  “This  Is  Th» 
White  House.” 

A  feature  of  the  section  is 
that  it  will  be  entirely  editorial 
The  success  of  “Eisenhower’s 
Peace  Trip,”  a  similar  into 
magazine  that  appeared  in 
January’,  1960,  as  a  souvenir 
section  printed  with  special  at¬ 
tention  to  its  educational  value, 
prompted  another  section  with 
a  similar  format. 

Although  the  Bay  State  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
his  family  are  feature<l,  the  is¬ 
sue  is  not  an  inaugural  section, 
but  rather  the  story  of  the  ex- 
ecutiv’e  mansion,  its  occupants, 
and  their  tragedies  and  tri¬ 
umphs,  from  the  Adamses  —  a 
Bay  State  family,  to  the  Ken¬ 
ned  ys. 

The  section  was  edited  by 
Herbert  A.  Kenny,  Globe  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Others  associated 
w’ith  it  were  Fortunate  Ron, 
associate  editor;  Helge  Sahlin, 
roto  art  editor,  and  Miss  Elea¬ 
nor  Didio,  research  director. 


$500,000  Benefits 
In  Guild  Contract 

Philadelphu 

A  28 -month  contract,  retro¬ 
active  to  July  8,  has  been  .signed 
between  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Greater  Philadelphia.  The 
contract,  which  will  effect  about 
575  fulltime  and  75  part  time 
employees,  will  grant  additional 
benefits  of  over  $500,000  during 
the  period. 

Wage  increases  run  from  a 
total  of  $6  in  the  $65  to  $74.99 
bracket  to  $8.50  in  the  $140  and 
over  bracket. 

Other  benefits  are  a  general 
increase  in  the  minimums  in 
three  classifications:  Desk  as¬ 
sistants  up  $5  to  $168;  telephone 
solicitors  up  $2.50  to  $93,  and 
stenographers  up  $2  to  $83.75. 

In  addition,  an  additional  50e 
per  employee  will  be  added  to 
the  pension  fund  and  employee* 
become  eligible  for  four  week* 
vacation  after  17  years  instead 
of  20  years. 

• 

Contra*  ’^  ^  •.tified 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  voted 
1,111  to  745  to  ratify  the  new 
two-year  contract  with  New 
York  City  newspapers  whid 
contains  a  $7  wage  package. 
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Distributors  Ruled 
In  Guild  Vote  Unit 


Washington 

Applying  its  “right  of  con- 
tjol"  test,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  ruled  that 
distributors  who  supply  copies 
of  the  Bn  ffnlo  ( N.  Y. )  Con  rier- 
Etpress  to  carrier  Iwys  are  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  publisher  and  not 
independent  contractors. 

The  35  circulation  distribu¬ 
tors,  22  of  whom  were  formerly 
employed  as  circulation  sales¬ 
men,  were  placed  by  the  Board’s 
decision  in  an  appropriate  unit 
for  an  election  to  determine  if 
they  want  the  Buffalo  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  to  lie  their  representa¬ 
tive  in  collective  bargaining. 

The  Board  also  included  25 
circulation  .salesmen  in  the  unit 
which  will  embrace  the  outside 
circulation  department  of  the 
Courier-Express.  In  the  ca.se  of 
the  salesmen  the  Board  found 
they  are  not  supers'isors  and 
over-ruled  the  employer’s  con¬ 
tention  that  they  lack^  common 
interests  with  the  distributors. 

VCIial  Determines 

Accepting  a  .stipulation  that 
the  newspaper’s  carrier  lioys  are 
independent  contractors,  the 
Board  defined  the  “right  of  con¬ 
trol”  test: 

“Where  the  person  for  whom 
the  services  are  jierformed  re¬ 
tains  the  right  to  control  the 
manner  and  means  by  which  the 
result  is  to  lie  accomplished,  the 
relationship  is  one  of  employ¬ 
ment;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  control  is  reserv^ed  only 
as  to  the  rt'sult  .sought,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  that  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  contractor.’’ 

Examining  the  evidence  as  to 
distributors’  duties  and  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  company,  the 
Board  found  as  follows: 

Each  new  distributor  enters 
into  a  contract  by  which  he 
agrees  to  purchase  for  resale  a 
given  number  of  newspapers  at 
a  so-called  whole.sale  rate.  Any 
change  in  this  rate  would  be 
made  by  the  Employer.  The  con¬ 
tract,  terminable  by  either  party 
upon  one  day’s  notice,  further 
provides  that  the  distributor 
must  deliver  to  the  Employer, 
upon  one  day’s  notice,  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  customers  and 
the  numlier  of  copies  of  each 
edition  sold  to  each  customer. 
Although  not  so  designated  in 
the  contract,  each  distributor  is 
told  upon  acceptance  that  he  will 
henceforth  be  an  independent 
contractor  and  not  an  employee 
of  the  company. 

The  districts  served  by  dis¬ 
tributors  are  established  by  the 
Employer.  The  distributors  do 


not  have  a  proprietary  interest 
in  their  routes  and  cannot  sell 
or  otherwise  a.ssign  them.  The 
Employer  establishes  “truck  al¬ 
lowances’’  for  the  less  remunera- 
tiv’e  districts  to  make  them  more 
desirable.  These  allowances  vary 
from  district  to  district  and  bear 
no  relationship  to  trucking  ex- 
jienses.  Although  any  distribu¬ 
tor  may  request  a  district 
boundary  change,  all  such 
changes  are  decided  by  the  Em¬ 
ployer. 

Provide  Own  Trucks 

In  at  least  one  instance  when 
a  distributor  asked  for  a  day 
in  which  to  think  over  a  pro¬ 
posed  route  change,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  by  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  that  perhaps  he 
did  not  care  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Courier-Express. 
The  distributors  are  required  to 
provide  their  own  trucks.  Some 
own  several  trucks.  The  Em¬ 
ployer,  however,  jiays  the  lia- 
liility  insurance  premium  on  one 
truck  for  each  distributor.  Most 
of  the  trucks  are  the  same  color, 
and  most  of  them  liear  the  Em- 
jdoyer’s  name. 

Distributors  are  required  to 
provide  whatever  additional  help 
they  need  and  to  pay  such  help 
out  of  their  ow'n  earnings,  and 
to  provide  coverage  under  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation,  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  and  Unemployment  Com- 
IJensation.  They  are  required, 
however,  to  provide  the  Em¬ 
ployer  with  records  indicating 
their  expenses  in  this  respect. 

Distributors  are  required  to 
service  all  outlets  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  may  solicit  new  out¬ 
lets  and  otherwise  expand  their 
distribution.  The  Employer’s  cir¬ 
culation  department  al.so  solicits 
new  outlets,  takes  “stop”  and 
“start”  orders,  and  informs  the 
distributors  of  new  outlets  thus 
obtained.  The  distributors  must 
service  such  outlets,  even  though 
in  their  judgment  they  may  lose 
money  on  them. 

The  Employer  advances  the 
distributors  credit,  with  which 
to  buy  papers,  accepts  payments 
from  outlets,  crediting  the  dis¬ 
tributors’  accounts  and  takes 
and  checks  on  customers’  com¬ 
plaints.  The  outlet  rate  and  any 
change  therein  is  set  by  the  Em¬ 
ployer  in  order  to  insure  that 
all  distributors  sell  their  news¬ 
papers  at  the  same  price.  A  dis¬ 
tributor  is  not  permitted  to  sell 
them  at  any  other  price.  Any 
loss  of  uncollected  monies  from 
carrier  Ixiys  or  from  newspa¬ 
pers  lost,  damaged  or  stolen  is 
the  risk  of  the  distributor. 
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The  Employer  does  replace 
lost,  stolen  or  destroyed  color 
sections  of  Sunday  papers  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  distributors. 

Koll  (jtll  at  Meetings 

Periodic  sales  meetings  of  dis¬ 
tributors  are  held  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  at  the  company’s  invitation 
by  office  letter  or  memo,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  mutual  problems  of  circula¬ 
tion.  .4  roll  call  is  taken  and 
some  tardy  or  absent  distribu¬ 
tors  have  l)een  reprimanded. 

One  distributor,  whose  wife 
was  also  a  di.stributor  for  an¬ 
other  newspaper,  was  told  that 
he  had  a  choice  as  to  which  of 
them  would  give  up  distribution. 
His  wife  then  gave  up  her  job. 
Another  distributor,  chased 
from  the  premises  of  a  news¬ 
stand  by  the  proprietor  wielding 
a  knife,  was  instructed  three 
times  by  the  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  to  resume  delivery.  The  lat¬ 
ter  then  sent  somebody  out  to 
see  that  he  had  done  so. 

The  Employer  does  not  cover 
distributors  under  Workmen’s 
Compansation,  Unemployment 
Insurance,  or  Social  Security, 
nor  does  it  withhold  income  tax 
payments  on  their  hehalf. 

Distributors  determine  the 
amount  of  their  ossm  vacation 
time,  and  are  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  substitute  when  they  are 
absent. 

“We  are  satisfied,”  the  Board 
concluded,  “that  the  Employer 
has  reserved  the  right  to  con¬ 
trol,  when  and  as  it  sees  fit, 
the  manner  and  means,  as  well 
as  the  result,  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors’  work.  We  find  that  the  dis¬ 
tributors  are  employees  of  the 
company.” 

• 

Net  Profit  Up 

VANCorvEai.  B.  C. 

Net  profit  of  $459,094  was 
earned  for  the  year  ending  Aug. 
31  by  the  Sun  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.  The  annual  report 
released  by  Donald  Cromie, 
president,  showed  the  net  profit 
was  about  $5,000  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year.  About 
$50,000  was  retained  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  after  dividend  payments. 
Advertising  linage  dropped  2.8 
percent,  or  848,000  lines,  from 
last  year’s  record  of  30,310,000. 
• 

C-I-D  Date  Corrected; 
Jack8on  Joins  Fold 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant,  represented  by  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  will  place 
its  Continuity-Impact-Discount 
plan  (C-I-D)  in  effect  March  1, 
1961,  not  Jan.  1  as  reported  last 
week  (E&P,  Dec.  17,  page  16). 

This  week  the  Jackson  ( Miss.) 
Clarion  Ledger  and  Daily  News, 
represented  by  The  Katz 
Agency,  announced  it  will  install 
C-I-D,  effective  Feb.  1. 


Portland’s 
Pressmen 
Lose  Plea 

San  Francisco 

A  pressmen  union’s  move  for 
court  action  in  a  Portland,  Ore., 
labor  dispute  was  rejected  in  a 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruling 
here  Dec.  19. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  complaint 
that  the  Portland  Oregonian  and 
the  Oregon  Journal  refused  to 
engage  in  collective  bargaining 
lies  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  court  said 
in  upholding  a  decision  by  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  last  April 
19. 

The  court  did  not  rule  on  the 
newspapers’  contention  that  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  no-strike  agree¬ 
ment  deprived  the  union  of  the 
right  to  invoke  the  arbitration 
clause  of  the  contract. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  reach 
this  question  and  we  expressly 
decline  to  pass  on  this  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  publishers,”  the 
court  stated. 

Issue  Defined 

The  decision  said  the  sole 
issue  was  whether  union  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  not  worked  since 
Nov.  11,  1959,  and  were  still  on 
strike,  should  be  or  should  not 
he  technically  called  employees 
betw’een  Dec.  28  and  Dec.  31, 
1959. 

The  pressmen  “did  not  intend 
to  work  and  claimed  they  were 
not  on  strike”  at  that  time,  the 
court  remarked  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  resulting  when  120  press¬ 
men  who  had  observed  a  stereo¬ 
typers’  picket  line  themselves 
became  strikers  after  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  publishers  termi¬ 
nated  Dec.  31. 

Any  rights  the  pressmen 
might  claim  would  arise  under 
NLRB  and  be  under  exclusive 
NLRB  jurisdiction,  the  court 
said. 

Whether  the  union  represents 
the  newspapers’  employees  and 
whether  it  was  the  proper  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  the  publishers 
to  deal  with  in  negotiating  a 
new  contract  are  questions  the 
NLRB  can  properly  determine, 
the  decision  stated. 

“Parties  cannot  by  private 
agreement  take  the  right  from 
the  board,”  the  opinion  added. 
Examples  of  court  refusals  to 
compel  employers  to  bargain 
with  striking  members  of  a 
union  were  included  in  the 
findings. 

The  Portland  newspapers  have 
continued  to  publish  without 
union  labor  since  the  stereo¬ 
typers  posted  pickets  in  No¬ 
vember,  1959. 
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Welch  Estate 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  $48,048.22  gross  and  $458,- 
896.20  net  estate  was  left  by 
Stuart  Cary  Welch,  64,  a  former 
vicepresident  and  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  old  Buffalo  Times, 
who  died  Oct.  21,  1959.  A  state 


tax  appraisal  report  shows  the 
bulk  of  his  estate  consisted  of 
trust  funds  left  for  his  benefit 
by  his  widow,  the  former  Har¬ 
riet  Mack,  daughter  of  the  late 
Norman  E.  Mack,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Times.  She  died 
in  1952. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newtpaper  Brokerg 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Dean  Sellers,  626  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz. 
Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Ilstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

YOU  CAN'T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH.  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspapers — it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGB24CY 
Box  192  Me.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

★  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION!  ★ 
H.  K.  Si.non  Company 
Pelham,  New  York 

FLORIDA  Newsi>ai»er  Proi>erties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY -P.  O.  Box  431 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  GOOD  WEEK¬ 
LIES  in  *25.C(K>  to  $200,000  clsss.  e.x- 
clusive — several  with  low  down  pay¬ 
ments.  Newspat>er  Service  Co.,  Inc.. 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City. 
Florida. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE  and  finan¬ 
cially  able,  we  will  find  you  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizomi  newspa|>er  proi>erty 
where  you  will  be  both  successful  and 
happy.  We  handle  both  large  and 
small  properties.  GABBBRT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 


★  ★  We  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  saies,  as  in  satisfaction.  ARTHUR 
W.  S'lTfPElS,  625  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Valuations  of  newspapers  for  tax  and 
other  purposes.  Qualified  court  wit¬ 
ness,  Comprehensive  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26.  N.Y. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


DOES  YOOJR  PUBLICA'nON  need 
financial  help?  Consult  us  now.  Refer¬ 
ences.  No  brokers.  Box  662,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 
RURAL  WEEKLY 

Good  plant,  good  farm  area.  $10,000 
down  includes  receivables.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  Blast 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IN  CALIF.? 
Vernon  V.  Paine  with  L.  H.  Paine, 
P.O.  Box  266,  Uplan,  Calif. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  plant, 
steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi¬ 
tion.  Operating  profit  $21,000.  Down 
payment  $26,000.  Joe.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anah^m.  Calif. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

The  remarkable  earning  record  of  this 
vol.-pay  semi-weekly  in  So.  Calif. — 
$36,000  plus  fat  salary  and  bonuses 
first  6  mos.  1960 — may  push  price  up 
10%  from  present  $600,000  after  first 
of  yr.  We  recommend  immed.  invest¬ 
ing  by  qualif.  publisher  able  to  handle 
29%  dwn.  pyt.  Publisher  oriented  to 
paid  circulation  need  have  no  reserva¬ 
tions  about  this  operation.  It’s  solid, 
astonishingly  lucrative  and  volume 
continues  to  increase.  Publisher’s  age 
only  reason  for  stepping  out.  Don  C. 
Matchan,  The  Krause  Co.,  ISO  Main 
St..  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


OAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 

DAILY  $20,000,  DOWN 

Isolated,  well-established,  in  diversified 
income  town,  sound  profitable,  good 
plant,  act  quickly.  Joe.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suits  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

UNOPPOSED  COUNTY  SEAT  semi- 
weekly  in  Midwest  ready  for  daily. 
Rapidly  growing  community.  Consistent 
money-maker.  Owner  made  over  $20,000 
for  past  five  years,  plus  many  capital 
improvements.  Will  sell  land,  build¬ 
ings,  equipment  and  machinery  debt 
free  for  $176,000  <^h  to  financially 
i*esponsible  buyer  within  60  days.  Box 
664.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  WEEKLIES,  good  ones! 
We  have  severall  Write  fully  to  DIAL. 
418  So.  Burdick.  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich. 
FI  2-6922. 


CHAIN  OF  4  GOOD  WEEKLIES  IN 
I  South.  $3<tOM.  Bailey-Kiehbiel.  Box 
396,  Salin,'..  Kansas. 


I  CHART  AREA  2  WEEKLY  grossing 
$60.0<;o.  Complete  plant  with  large, 
i  mode.st  living  quarters.  Ideal  family 
operation  where  exi>erience  and  youth 
I  excel.  Too  many  advantages  and  o|)- 
I  imrtunities  to  enumerate  here.  Pub- 
I  lirher  seeks  long  overdue  rest.  $20,0ll0- 
$25,000  cash  required.  Qualified  buyer 
'  write  in  full  confidence  to  Box  642, 
;  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE-HALF  INTEREST  in  80-y««r 
old  Legal  Daily.  Chart  Area  8.  city 
of  95,000.  Other  owner  steady  me- 
!  chanical  worker  needs  promotional 
help.  $20,18)0  cash.  Brokers  welcome. 

631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


RESPONSIBLE  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER  and  businessmen 
seek  to  purchase  county-seat 
daily  with  circulation  of  7,500 
or  more.  Please  send  complete 
details.  Box  614,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 


NEW.SPAPEK  SEKVICES 


Press  Enginet  rs 


MACE 


ARE  YOU  A  PRINTER-PUBLISHER 
who  would  like  to  stick  to  job  work 
without  worrying  about  a  paper  every 
week?  I  am  interested  in  buying  a 
Weet  Coast  weekly,  with  or  without  a 
plant.  You  can  sell  me  your  paper, 
keep  your  equipment.  You  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  paper  under  suitable 
terms,  or  job  can  be  turned  over  to 
another  shop  in  area  if  facilities  are 
adequate.  Box  679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  Chart  2  Area  with  plant. 
$60,000.  gross  or  better.  Box  656, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  COAST  WEEKLY.  Have  ade¬ 
quate  financing  for  anything  from 
small  to  $100,000  or  over  gross  o|w 
eration.  Decision  will  depend  on  earn¬ 
ings,  growth  potential,  competition  and 
location.  Would  consider  majority  in¬ 
terest  if  present  owner  wants  to  stay 
with  business.  Box  669,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Lomu  and  Financing 


LOANS  NHKJOTIATin)— $200,000  and 
up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers.  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB- 
USHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132. 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Partners  Wanted 


PARTNERS  WANTED  for  new,  non- 
comiietitive  printing  and  publishing 
business.  D.  Ornsteen.  DuQuoin,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


NEW.SP.4PER  SERVICES 


Features  For  Sale 


SYNDICATED  WALL  ST.  COLUMN: 
Confirmed  inside  Wall  St.  News.  Adds 
prestige  and  a  financial  section  to  your 
paper.  Weekly  column  is  presently  suc- 
ceesful  in  magazine  field.  Huge  in¬ 
vestor  market  fosters  circulation  and 
advertising.  J.  D.  Barnes,  67  Wall 
Street,  New  York  6,  New  York. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations  I 

MOVING— REPAIRING-  TRUCKDlr  ' 

Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC 
56-69  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 

UPECO,  INC^ 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N  J. — Phone  GEneva  S-tla 


Newsiiaper  Presses  and  Conveyon 
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THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIversids  14K|  2 


ERECTING.  DISMANTUNG, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  INt. 


!VI.\(31INERY  and  SI  PPUES 


Composing  Kitom 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
.NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  State 
and  foreign  countries.  "A.sk  the  But 
who  u-see  them.”  $84.50  to  I97.h. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Writ*  foe 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  tXlMPANY 
Bo.x  .560,  Elkin,  North  C'arolins 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newsi>a|)er  Form  Trucks 
Tele’.ihone:  835-1513 
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REBUILT  &  RECONDITIONED 
PROOF  PRESSED  IX>K  SALE 

jr325-A  Vandercook  Power  w/  due 
guidi  for  full  i»age  w.  chase  fan 
truck  leveller. 


Promotion 


2r23  Vandercook  Electric  (ialley  Pm. 


PLUS  BUSINESS  GUARANTEED! 
Unique  TV  i>age  builds  revenue  and 
reader  interest.  We  sell  approved  pros- 
liects.  set-up.  ed;t  and  service :  com- 
mhtion.  MB2)1A  DEVELOPMENT 
CORP  ,  Latham.  N.  Y. 


Press  Engineers 


NEWSPAPER  ERECrrORS,  INC. 
Ereoting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen'I.  Mgr. 


72032  Vandercook.  Double  Page. 

;225-A  Vandercook  Hand  Press,  Mi 
page. 

2225  V.indercook  Hand  Press,  full  ptft 

Model  14  LinotyiKf 
Model  31  Linotytre 

Complete  proof  pre.ss  rebuilding  i-ervid 

H  &  B  Prlntlnq  Machinery  Rebuild«(i 
1943  W.  Walnut  St..  Chicago  12,  U 
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EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 
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Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 
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mCBlNKRY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Cotn$toMing  Hoorn  Press  Room  Press  Room  Press  Room 


LINO-INTER  FON^S 

600  bc^autifully  contiHsted 
Foals*  Fr****  of  hairlineH,  >rood  com-  j 
binttions  ‘‘ars  and  tot*s.  Money  j 
bock  jfuarantee  with  each  Font.  • 
Lift  sent  on  refiue^t.  proofs  and 
pficot  seni  on  Fonts  desired. 

MATRIX,  INC. 

162  Forest  Street,  N.  E., 
Warren,  Ohio 


/’re**  Rtmm 


FIRST  TIME  OFFEREDI 

Goss  8  Unit  Press 
or 

2  Complete  4  Unit  Presses 
2244"  Cut-on 

Substructure  Roll  Stands  with  Ten¬ 
sion  Control 

2  Almost  new  (1966)  160  H.P. 

A.C.  drives 
!  Color  Humps 

2  Units  with  reversible  cylinders 
2  Almost  new  Pony  Autoplates 
2  Almost  new  Sts-Hi  Master 
Formers 

Fall  complement  matched  steel 
chases 

Available  immediately  from 
The  Wichita  Beacon 
Wichita,  Kansas 

For  Sale  By 

Inland  Nswspspsr  Mschlnsry  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  Oty,  Mo. 

Hs.  1-5366 


TUBULAR 

34-PaKe  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Color  and 
^  &  14  Pase  Folders  AC  Motor  Drive, 
Vacuum  Castins  Box  and  Stereo, 

HOE 

8  Units  A  2  Folders  2244" 

Balloon  Former  80  page  papers 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Barings 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Conveyors 

HOE 

32-Page  Rotary  2244",  %  &  */4  Page 
Folder,  Stereo  Machinery  &  AC  Motors 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  2-6164 


GOSS  48  -  PAGE  PRESS.  Decker. 
23-9/16"  cutoff,  double  folder.  Reverse 
cylinder  and  color  fountains  for  two 
colors  and  black.  A.C.  drive,  end  fed. 
Must  sell.  Available  imimediately. 
Herald,  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota. 


GOSS 

6-<X)SS  HEADLINEUI  UNITS 
23-9/16''  ('ut-Off.  AC  motors. 
Now  Available.  Two  Double 
Folders.  How  many  units  do 
you  need  ? 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS.  16  and 
All  Stereotyix;. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


3-unit  GOSS,  doable  folder,  2244"  end 
feed,  color  hump,  AC.  drive. 

16-page  DUPLEX  ITmULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  stereo-mat  roUer,  AC,  drive. 

6-unit  GOSS,  Hi  ^>eed.  Double  Folder, 
2244"  Color  Hump,  Reels,  Tensions, 
AC.  Drives,  C-H  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Satiooy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
Popular  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


HOE  DIRECT  PRESSURE 

800  Tons — Heat  Top  and  Bottom 
AC  Motor- 

Located  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


ONE  Z  TYPE  16-page  Hoe  Unit  End 
fed  with  i>aper  roll  stand  equipped 
with  automatic  tension,  full  set  of 
rubber  rollers,  2  angle  bars.  2  com¬ 
pensators.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Contact  Frank  Croxford,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  WH  9-8200. 


ff'anted  to  Buy 


Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


HOE  24/48-PAGE 

double  folder,  22%"  cut-off.  AC  drive, 
color  unit,  X  pattern,  vnd  fed.  stereo 
l>ot. 

HOE  16/32-PAGE 

single  widtn,  22%*  cut-off.  AC  drive, 

I  end  fed.  deck  tyiM*,  color.  Tabloid  or 
standard. 

Both,  available  immediately 

STAR-JOURNAL  &  CHIEFTAIN  , 
Pueblo,  Colorado  | 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS, 
323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELBHTrPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrodfr— Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newipaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


AHminutrative 


THE  MAN  WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
ii  now  second  in  command  and  want- 
mi  to  step  into  top  newspaper  man- 
iianwnt  role,  or  hsa  been  relieved  of 
Up  msnagement  poet  through  merger 
or  iimilar  occurrence.  We  want  him 
U  direct  our  newspaper  operation  (Uid 
th,  advertising  departnvent.  We  want 
u  aggressive  competent  man  who  can 
enter  a  competitive  field  and  move  us 
from  number  3  to  the  number  1  new^ 
paper  of  the  etate.  We  will  pay  the 
(tate's  top  wages  and  the  job  is  not 
(Sir— bluffers  and  weaklings  will  not 
Ontlify.  State  background  and  per- 
•onal  information  in  first  letter.  Box 
HI,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ACCOUNTANT,  OFFICE  MANAGEP 
wanted  for  prize-winning  midwest 
d^y.  under  20.000  circulation.  Must 
be  competent  to  direct  business  office, 
handle  accounting,  prepare  financial 
and  analytical  statements.  Desirable 
(ipportunity  for  a  <iualified  man  seek¬ 
ing  |)erm.inent  job  with  fine  future. 
A^ncement  in  response  to  ability, 
initiative.  Send  details  of  background 
'and  exierience  to  Box  613,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  preferably  ex¬ 
perienced.  Tell  full  story— full  exiari- 
encea  and  ideas  for  growth.  Midwest 
•mall  daily,  .7,000  circulation.  A  good 
dmi!  Box  632.  Editor  Si  Publisher. 

ArtisU 


editorial  ARTIST.  Experienced 
layout,  and  lettering.  Detail 
experience,  references,  .salary.  Bo.\  625, 
Editor  t  Pujlisher. 


Cireuimtion 


GIRCULATI on  MAN  who  has  good 
Peeord  of  getting  results.  Must  be  pro- 
“Otion.minded  with  good  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  record.  Our  area  is  growing.  Our 
"•wspaper  must  keep  pace  with  it. 
otate  experience,  results  and  salary  re- 
QPi^nts.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  686. 
Mitor  t  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CHART  AREA  12.  Experienced  Dis- 

I  trict  Manager.  Salary  plus  bonus. 

.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  For  afternoon 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Box  606.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER,  within  100 
miles  of  Philadelphia.  Must  be  strong 
on  carrier  promotion.  Good  salary  plus 
allowance.  Complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER  for  two  newsimpers  in  Arkansas, 
30  miles  apan  having  a  circulation 
i  of  5,700  and  3,800.  Must  be  aggressive 
and  promotion-minded.  Salary  and 
I  ccMnmission.  Write  Paul  T.  Morgan. 

1  c/o  Texarkana  Gazette,  Texarkana, 
!  Arkansa.*,  giving  full  particulars  re¬ 
garding  yourself,  such  as  experience 
i  and  references. 


daatifiad  Advartining 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  — for  fast¬ 
growing  suburban  daily  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Top  Salesman  experienced  in  train¬ 
ing  street  staff  and  phone  room. 
Should  have  good  record  in  automotive 
and  real  estate  linage  building.  Please 
send  data  on  performance  in  linage 
building.  Attra^ve  salary  arrange¬ 
ment.  good  bonus  in  proqiect.  Great 
opimrtanity  for  dramatic  building  of 
a  classified  department  in  unusual 
billion  dollar  market.  Box  667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  100.000 

city.  Chart  Area  2 — a  rewarding  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man  of  poise, 
aggressiveness,  and  thorough  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  staff  administration 
;  knowledge.  College  education  desirable. 
The  man  we  seek  will  understand  and 
know  how  to  develop  and  increase  ad- 
I  vertising  from  local  and  suburban 

i  sources.  Answer  in  confidence  with 

,  complete  information  about  yourself. 

!  fsmily  and  salary  expected.  Box  606. 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER.  Want  ambitious  young  ' 
man  with  newspaper  advertising  sales 
experience,  college  education.  Write  | 
full  details  to  General  Manager,  Port  . 
Angeles  (Washington)  Evening  News. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  vriio  can  { 
sell  and  supervise  with  emphasis  on 
the  sell.  Growing  Chart  Area  2  daily.  ‘ 
Write  fully  griving  references,  salary 
expected,  ^x  639,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

DISPLAY  AI>VERTISING  MAN  to 
handle  major  accounts.  THE  DAILY 
R^IEW,  Hayward.  California. 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED  advertising 
salesman.  43,000  daily  Chart  Area  2,  i 
i  Salesmanship  and  good  layout  ability  ! 

‘  imperative.  Top  salary  plus  hoepitali-  ; 
zation,  iiension.  etc.  Full  details,  lay¬ 
out  samples  first  letter.  Box  600, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANT  A  GOOD  JOB  in  CnliforniaT 
Six  day  daily  will  have  opening  early  ‘ 
in  January  for  thoroughly  experienced  . 
display  salesman.  Write  full  details  to  ; 
Box  594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMEN,  strong  and  aggressive 
and  not  afraid  of  competition  from 
older  and  entrenched  paper.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability,  but  satis- 
j  factory  to  start  with.  Tell  all  first 
I  letter  including  references.  Ancliorage 
Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  , 


WELL-BSTABLISHED  WEBUCUES  in 
Southwestern  Ohio  are  looking  for 
two  ambitious  ad-men.  Ability  to  man¬ 
age  and  do  editorial  work  helpful. 
Write  Box  598,  Blditor  &  Publisher, 
giving  age.  background,  references 
and  salary  expected. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGBIR.  experi¬ 
enced.  List  i-ecord,  increased  linage 
proKtam  and  .s|>ecial  editions  in  appli¬ 
cation.  Tell  all.  Reference*.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Good  connection.  Salary  and 
some  bonuses.  Midwest  small  daily. 
Bo.x  630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGBIR — A  large  weekly  in  a 
near-South  area  ot  pleasant  living  of¬ 
fer:.  an  unusually  attractive  lifetime 
oiiportunity  for  an  alert,  resourceful 
advertising  man  capable  of  building 
ad  and  commercial  printing  sales.  No 
soft  spot  but  the  right  one  for  the 
right  man  with  good  personality  and 
sale*  drive.  Write  fully,  in  complete 
confidence,  outlining  biurkground,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  salary  expectations  now 
and  in  future  to:  Box  636,  Blditor  A 
Publisher, 


DISPLAY  AD  MAN,  Midwest  back¬ 
ground,  28,000  daily  in  Black  Hills. 
Writ"*:  Don  McDowell,  Rapid  City 
Journal,  Rapid  City,  So.  Dakota.  _ 


DISPLAY  SALBJSMAN,  aggressive,  ex- 
lierienced,  strong  on  layout  and  selling. 
Build  new  business.  Diversified  ac¬ 
count  list.  GcxmI  salary.  Paid  vacation. 
Small  daily.  Fairbury  Daily  News. 
Fairbury  Nebraska. 


B'AST-GROWING  DAILY  in  Far  West 
has  opportunity  for  hard-hitting,  ex- 
l>erienced  advertising  salesmen.  Must 
have  a  background  of  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  selling.  Toi>  salary,  profit- 
sharing  and  other  employee  benefita. 
Position  to  be  filled  immediatelv.  Op- 
l>ortunity  for  advancement.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  stating  present  salary, 
sample  layouts  and  a  record  of  sales 
for  1960.  Box  608.  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALESMAN  WANTED.  Bbcperienced, 
or  first  or  second  year  trainee.  Write 
full  recoixl.  Midwest  small  daily. 
Salary.  Box  638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editssriei 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  availaUe  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  diicago  2,  Illinois 
CE  6-5670. 


L 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTH) 

Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR  for  protrreseive  medium  CATHOLIC  MAN,  experienced  in  j  CALIEOKNIA  DAILY  needs  experi-  PROOFREADER,  con.sum.-:  maKuiit 
daily,  salai-y  $9,000.  Seek  man  with  editing,  writing,  reporting  and  cir-  ;  enced,  young  women's  edilor.  Present  ;  $100.  to  start.  David  Young,  Ai4e 


record  of  achievement,  imagination  culation  for  a  30-year  religious  order  ^  retiring  alter  thirty  five  years.  Sun-  t’orsor.nel  Agency.  Inc.,  >1  Msdiaa 


and  thoroughness  in  news  coverage  and  Magazine.  Give  full  particulars.  Box  Star,  P.  O.  Box  71,  Merced,  Calif, 
staff  handling.  References  mandatory,  536,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - —  — - - 


Av..'nue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


although  applications  confidential,  ^x 
530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  Skagit  Valle 
wanted.  Some  previous  experience  re-  Washington, 
quired.  Position  on  fast  growing  tab- 


- I  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  REPORTER,  good  on  local  news-b* 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  daily.  |  with  one  or  two  years  experience,  for  j  out  on  wire.  Small  daily.  Fairkan 
List  experience,  salary  expected,  j  police  and  courts  on  afternoon  daily  Daily  News,  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 

Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  of  IS.OOO.  Good  pay  and  many  fringe  — - - - -  - - 

Washington.  I  benefits.  Prefer  Southerner  from  small  !  REI*ORTER-NBW^SMAN :  •  viierieaod, 

- -  daily.  James  A.  Hodges,  City  Editor,  I  versatile,  yoanger-tyi>e:  opportuak) 


loid  offset  weekly.  Work  in  distinctive  CITY  EDITOR  for  The  Madison  I  The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg.  Vir-  beyond  immediate  job. 


Acadian  area  along  Maine-Canada  Courier,  Madison.  Indiana.  Daily  since  ginia.  staff:  daily  associated  witii  larger 

border.  No  heavy  drinkers.  Good  wages  1849,  circulation  7,081  and  growing! - —  l>er.  Twin  City  News-Reci.i-d,  Neei^, 

for  the  right  man.  For  further  in-  Excellent  oiHiortunity.  Require  aggres-  |  IF  YOU  ARE  A  REPORTER  with  Wisconsin. 

formation,  contact  Publisher.  Saint  sive,  alert  man  who  enjoys  taking  a  1  several  years  experience  on  a  weekly  . — - - - - - 

John  Valley  Times,  Madawaska,  Maine,  live  interest  in  small-city  affairs.  State  |  or  small  daily  newspaper,  and  want  SMALL,  but  growing  afternoon  dsih 

itenroMnoKT  "xTtnjroDADTSD  “  ^  *  bacKground.  salary  requirements  and  !  to  move  to  a  .nedium  dail^  write  oiK'niiig  for  experienc'd  repone 

AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER  in  state  peiaonal  information  in  first  letter.  ,  tMitor,  Meriden  Record,  Meriden,  managing  editor  i>otential.^ 


rganisiii  1  i>ublishe 


university  city  has  an  opening  for  an  Confidential.  This  job  must  be  filled  Connecticut,  your  qualifications.  He's  y.  State.  Write  fully  ft!;  I 

exirerienced  graeral  assignment  re-  by  February  1,  1961  or  earlier.  Write  looking  lor  a  man  with  a  "nose  for  Editor  &  Publisher  1 

porter,  preferably  one  with  some  expe-  |  Don  Wallis,  The  Madison  Courier,  news,"  who  can  write  good  plain  _ _ _ _ _ j  lormer 


rience  in  iisintr  news  cameras.  Chart  Madison  Indiana. 

Area  3.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box _ * _  _ _ 1 

565,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  a  rrT/-kVT 


English  and  work  hard  on  a  morning 


wauison,  inoiana. _ newspaper  in  attractive  mid-Connecti-  TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  with  ediW.  PubUsh. 

rv-iMniMAT-iriM  T?irT>nt?T'irR  pwr>  50,000.  Employee  benefits  ship  ^biUons  for  Area  2  8  — — — 

incl'jde  life  insurance,  profit-sharing  [y-  .  ^^a^  ex^rience  sterfmg  salu,  | 


REPORTER  with  general  experience  TOGRAPHER  for  small  Illinois  daily.  , 

for  important  suburban  best  on  New  t've-day  week;  paid  vacation  holi-  ,  f  - 

England  100,000  circulation  daily.  ■  free  hospitalization  and  life  REPORTERS  AND  DESKMEN  who 

Good  pay.  Excellent  benefits.  Must  insurance,  ^cellent  opportunity  to  opportunity  and  chance  to  display 

have  car.  Box  563,  fklitor  &  Pub-  department  head.  L.  H.  ability  on  a  live-wire  Metroiwlitan 

lisher.  ;  .  W^**”'*^  “a‘‘y  Sentinel,  „^vvspaper  take  note.  We  have  a 

-  -  Woodstock.  Illinois,  number  nf  nneninv.  for  alert. 


Write  Box  641,  Editor  &  i'ubliilMr. 


Mechanical 


SPORTS  and  general  assignment  re- 


iimited  number  of  openings  for  alert, 
ambitious  young  men  with  three  to 


MACHINIST  AND 
PERF.  OPERATORS 


porter.  Will  edit  and  make-up  sports  i  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen-  five  years  experience  on  either  small  i  MACHINIST  AND  'ITIREE  (i| 

page  daily,  plus  other  reporting  eral  assignment,  fas.t-paced  A.M.  news-  or  large  papers.  Reporting  assignments  |  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS  WANT- 


chores.  Should  know  camera  or  be  i  paper.  Permanent  job  for  right  man.  are  available  in  near-Miami  bureaus;  jjj) New  Fairchild  ^uip. ;  fit  b 

willing  to  learn.  Apply  Clint  Andrews.  Write,  wire,  'phone  James  J.  Fox.  desk  jobs  in  Miami.  Give  complete  de-  shift;  machinist  scale  commennnti 


Daily  News.  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Managing  Editor,  Jamestown  Sun,  tails  of  your  experience  in  first  letter  with'  ability*  operators  $127  60  dui  I 
Ai«-i,o  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  '  *-  ” - '  “ -  '  - ’  “wim 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 


I?  and  $132.50  nights;  minimum  ipwl 

Herald,  .00  So.  Miami  Avenue,  Miami  operators  400  lines  8  point  per  how;  „ 

•f.  Honda  |  ITU  shop;  call  collect  Don  Dreaui,  a  i. 

«rr>T-i-T:.n  Denver  Catholic  Register,  Denw  f, 

(lUTDOOR  WRITER,  man  with  en-  Colorado.  KE.  4-4205. 


thusiasm  for  conservation,  hunting  and 
fishing  with  ability  to  match.  Fulltime 
work  in  this  field  with  A.M.  paper. 
(Chart  6).  Send  full  information,  sam¬ 
ples.  expected  salary.  Box  591,  £Mitor 
&  Publisher. 


Promotion 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


PROMOTION 

MANA0ER 


‘CULfURE  BEAT’  reporter  for  lively  MAINAVi^tK 

capital  city  PM  daily.  Exi^erienced  at 

c-overing  films,  drama,  music,  art,  etc..  ^  challenging  opportnaity 


authoritatively  and  interestingly.  Ex-  ^  young,  energetic  promotion  mu* 

penence  m  ^itmg  and  majmzine-style  ^ger.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  phaM 


I  makeup  would  be  helpful.  Send  com-  newspa|H*r  promotion  work.  Excei-  I  I  or  ^ 

I  clippings,  to  oi>ening  for  present  aasigtaat  n  |  Box  5 

managing  edi-  promotion  department  of  larger 


Clip  and  mail! 


I  tor.  The  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany  |  Write  full  personal  and  expni- 

*  I'  J*!-  Y, _  j  pnpg  resume  and  s.alary  expectstioa  U 

u  •  Glenn  H.  Arthur,  Appleton  Poa- 

EDITOR,  university  new-s  bureau  in  Crescent,  Appleton.  Wisconsin. 


Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for  _ 
(Count  five  average  words  per  line) 

CLASSIFICATION: _  _ 


New  York  City.  Mit  news  releases, 
related  copy.  Must  be  mature,  respon¬ 
sible  person  with  high  journalistic, 
literary  standards.  Must  have  college 


Public  Relations 


insertions. 


■  iiierwry'  suiiuxaru».  musL  nave  college  •  u  I 

'  degree.  FVirmer  English  teacher  with 

i  some  journalistic  experience  would  be  Firm  for  or^e  compefMi 

I  seriously  considered.  Congenial  at-  ^rwtor*-Writer.  and  one  PR  Wnt«r- 


mosphere,  4-week  vacation,  attractive  b*>t*h  with  profe;«ional  experiOTCs  ii  I  writei 


COPY: 


fringe  benefits.  Please  state  minimum,  non-profit  campaign  field,  po^  cow*  pneei 

Box  640,  Editor  &  Publisher.  pensation  Must  have  excellent  rrfw  t«.*e8t 

_ ences  anJ  be  able  to  travel.  Cill  «  newsi 

F3DITOR  with  financial  news  and  copy  *"tf7-Haney  Associa^,  Inc..  TT 
desk  experience  for  key  role  at  unique  Washington  Str^,  Newtonville  w  L.  1 

News  Service.  Should  be  familiar  with  Massachusetts.  (Telephone:  DeesW  Wk, 

New  York  press  and  PR  field.  Salary  2-6020).  in*— 


I!  open.  Box  6^29,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■  •  -  •  - recor 

EXPERIFNCm - REPORTERS - fZl  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER. 

E.\I  EKII*J8t.ED  KEPOKlt.KS  for  young  man  with  newspaper  expenena.  . 

I^all  town  newspai^rs  Ic^at^  near  '  New  York  steif  major  comnami* 

n^ui*  *  all.  Box  6-8,  Editor  &  ,  cations  comimr.y.  Send  resume,  sslzn  ' 

Publisher, _  requirement.  Box  612,  Editor  &  P* 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 


Large  daily  has  challenging  opening 
I  as  Rnrncial  Editor  for  t^ented  writer 
trained  in  financial  news  work;  must 
have  enthusiasm  for  this  area  of  news 
work.  Should  bo  college  graduate  be¬ 
tween  ages  of  35  and  45.  .Superior 
I  salary.  Should  be  available  within  the 
next  three  weeks.  Chart  Area  8.  Box 
I  .593.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•WRITING 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
\A/RITER 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


OPENING  IMMEDIATELY  FOR  EDI¬ 
TOR  on  country  weekly  in  Monroe 
County,  New  York.  Kther  sex.  Give 
qualifications.  The  'Hmes.  Honeoye 
Falls.  New  York.  ’Phone  170  or  write. 


CITY.  STATE 


Authoriiea  BY 


I  PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  needs  a  top 
i  general  news  reporter.  This  is  a  good 
!  spot  on  a  top  newspaper.  Moving  ex¬ 
penses.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
'  634,  Editor  &  Publisher.  (Our  em- 
ployees  know  of  this  opening). 


Progressive  expanding  Phila(^ 
phia  Pharmaceutical  firm  has  in- 
terc-sting  and  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  skilled.  rxperiene«4 
writer  in  its  Public  Relations  De- 
liartment.  Duties  would  involve 
the  writing  of  speeches,  specul 
reports  and  overall  promotionni 
material.  Excellent  salary  alon* 
with  liberal  benefit  program.  Send 
complete  resume — include  salary 
needs.  Box  545,  Editor  &  Pub* 
lisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


( For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order 
see  Classified  Advertisinq  Rate  Box) 


Political,  Public  Affairs,  to  $9,600. 
HEi\DLINH  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SfJHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Inatructioe 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  19« 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 

Display  .Advertising  j 

Editorial 

Photography 

EI.PU"BLISHB31,  38.  with  15  years  1  IK  YOU  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  READY  I-X)R  MANAGING  EDITOR-  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  ColleKe  tcraduata 

Hpcrienre  all  departments.  includinK  |  senior  salesman  on  your  advertising  SHIP.  Proven  news  editor  quality  with  BFA  IleKree  in  PholOKraphy  de- 

desires  challenging  oppor-  I  staff.  I'm  your  man.  Broad  background  |  daily;  prize  reimrter;  all  desks;  I  sires  poution  in  Eastern  U.  S.  Bxpe- 

'unity  as  General  Manager  or  Asst,  in  h<1  sales  and  the  ability  to  give  your  I  LOCfAL  editorials.  Lively  product  i>lus  rience  in  advertising  and  industrial 

publtfier  in  aggressive  paper  with  I  department  pace-setting  leadership.  I  depth — maximum  from  .staff.  Youthful  |  photography.  Married.  Age  29.  Write 

liiowth  potential.  Proven  record  of  !  Box  639.  Editor  &  Publisher.  dedication ;  mature  integrity.  Box  63.>.  i  for  resume.  Box  577.  Editor  &  Pub- 

growth,  production  economy  in  -■  —  ' "  ■  i  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■  Usher. 

anB-inetroiK)litan  field.  For  complete  ,  Editorial  ' - '  - „ - 

afoonation.  references.  write  Box  ,  1  SPORTS  EDITOR.  35.  ten  years  exin-  i  PHOTOGRAPHER.  25  years  experi- 

541.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  pniTOP  Jb  PPPOPTPRP  I  si)orts.  news.  Can  do  I  ence.  $10,000  worth  personal  equip- 

'  _ _  .  I  CLfI  I  wl\  Ct  fsCrwlN  f  CInj  j  make-up.  «<c.  Married,  three  children,  j  ment.  Want  to  work  for  your  paper 

T  i-ru  'rno  MAM  tie  National  Clearing  house  for  competent  I  Sober,  industrious.  Seek  itosition  with  I  or  what.  Well  recommended.  Will  come 

TOUGH  TOP  MAN.  36.  |  personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  ^arge  I  chance  for  improvement.  Available  at  1  for  interview,  anywhere.  Box  597, 

iwigning  corporate  vice-presidency,  jj,  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  I  once.  For  complete  information,  refer-  i  Hkiitor  Sc  Publisher. 

,oriner  nationally  known  newspaper  hEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  I  ences.  write  Box  623.  hklitor  &  Pub-  - 

executive,  $16,000.  Box  554,  Editor  &  56  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728  Usher.  1  Public  Relations 

PobUsher.  -  - - I  - - — - - -  | 

-  j  WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  daily,  with  up-  1  SPORTPWRITER  -  NE'WSMAN.  24.  !  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Cartoonists  !  to-date  id^  and  old-fashion_^  ''L°*.k  ,  Presently  writes  i-oliimn,  features,  vVe  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 

I  habits,  wishes  to  relocate.  Box  624.  1  games  and  does  makeup  on  university-  ■  relations  and  employee  comraunicationB 
editorial  cartoonist,  former  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  town,  prize-winning  daily.  .I-s<hool  people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 

W»t  CoB.st  man  now  in  New  England,  -  - - - 1  grad.  Prefers  Midwe.st.  Tired  of  long  !  We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 

seeks  relocation  to  West.  Write  Box  19-YEAR  OLD  Marquette  University  hours.  Box  616,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  tact:  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PE^ON- 


tJJ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIIKXJLATION  MANAGER  thoroughly 


journalism  senior  with  a  knowledge - - - NEL.  67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 

of  Russian  and  French,  searching  for  WOM.AN  WRITER-EDITOR.  Ijist  10  Illinois.  CE  6-6670 

challenging  tiosition.  Address  reply  to:  |  yet.rs  in  PR  field:  also  newspaper.  - ! - - - ^ - 

Bonnie  Domrose.  845  N,  25  St.,  Mil.  3,  i  house  organ,  sjiorts  publicity  experi-  in Torxou' a m  irvomiTirMmr 
Wi9.  '  ence.  Seeks  career  opportunity.  Age  fa 

- - '  3T.  Single.  College.  Will  relocate,  i*  r  *  f 


eipsrienced  in  all  Une.s  of  circulation.  EDITOR.  36.  prize-winning  small  ,  Write  Box'  619.  I&itor  &  Publ^her'.  A'"®"':" 

development  among  carriers,  city  and  daily,  wants  challenge.  Journalism  de-  !  - - — — — - - paper  published  in  Pans  plus  eight 

county  dealers.  E-xtensive  experience  1  ^^ee,  10  years  experience  in  highly  '  "YES.  VIRGINIA,  there  definitely  IS  Sr™  °S  I".- 

in  circulation-promotion.  Now  m  the  |  competitive  area.  Can  direct  staff,  write  |  jiersonal  journalism.  And  a  boss  who  Seek  Public  Relations  poaitmn 

nnme  of  life  only  32  -I  briieve  I  1  editorials,  column,  handle  makeup.  Top  crusades;  who’ll  demand  and  get.  ^.>9>Pe.  Many  years  also  in  ra^o 
cu,  grt  any  pai^r  all  the  business  1  „f„g„ees.  Box  573.  Editor  &  Pub-  colorful  reporting.  The  circulation’!  qV* * a^L"®** 

it  11  logically  entitled  to -- and  then  ,  jj^er.  go  up  dan^rously ;  and  we’ll  make  ‘J*® 

gnnel  It  you  are  looking  for  a  ’  top- - - .  newT,  and  newspapr^rmen.  becausT  we  collw  graduate.  Available 

DOtcher  charged  with  vigor,  and  un-  >  j  HAVE  DISPOSED  of  my  weekly  are  same.  (honeHtly.) — Juiie.”  Box  622,  c* 

ifrsid,  you  can  realize  on  ray  ass^.  ^eek  to  return  to  daily  field.  Ex-  '  Editor  &  Publisher  retu^ng  to  the  Umted  Sta^ 

iimily  man.  Bachelor  of  Science  De-  perienced  in  all  positions  on  editorial - ^ and  wtl*  be 

gree  in  Busing  AdministraUon.  Vet-  Can  handle  camera.  WIU  go  any-  YOUNG.  CAPITOL  HILL  NEWSMAN  f B®*  ^88,  Edi- 

Available  immediately »  ^y-  where.  Available  Jan.  1.  Robert  M.  seeks  Hill  job.  Box  618,  Editor  &  ®  Publiaher. 

where.  Box  364,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Garsson.  Madison,  Nebraska.  Tele-  Ihiblisher.  _ 

- — —  phone  GLobe  4-3800.  .  J-GRAD,  ARMY  UEtTTENANT,  22 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN-  - Lance  ;  ^k»  PR  ®  ®®''®^‘'® 

AGER  morning  evening  Sunday  de-  TOP-NOTCH  NEWSMAN  seeks  poei-  ,  belies  age.  Available  February  1st. 

line  change.  ABC,  Little  Merchant,  i  tjon  with  dmly  newspaper,  trade  pub-  FREE  LANCE  EDITOR  '  R®*  R^'^ir  &  Publisher. 

Pnxnotion,  6  Day  Mail,  Sunday  de-  I  l!5“f'®“’  PtibUc  relations  or  televisron.  Precise,  imaginative,  versatile— Copy-  | 

livery.  Prefer  small  daily  Chart  Area  Fully  experienced.  Excellent  re*®^"  '  reading,  headlines,  pictures,  makeup.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PRACTITION- 
I  or  4.  Available  January  15th.  Write  '  fIV;®*-  Av^Mle  end  of  year.  Box  6oo,  years  on  distinguished  NYC  daily.  ;  ER — managing  tditor  of  award-win- 

Box  599.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher^ _  Box  486.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ning  monthly  trade  magazine  needs 

- - '  ~r.  - I  opportunity  with  progressive  organi- 

Iiwrii-  v.por’tTAMT  cor^iAiig-c  WASHINGTON,  D  C.  —  ener^®  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  TEAM  zation.  Writing,  editing,  makeup,  pro- 
UTT^  M^CHANT  SPBCIALISl.  reporter,  12  years  politic^  featu^.  \vj|l  accept  assignment  in  Central  duction.  supervisory  experience;  also 
fzpwienced  m  morning,  evening  and  accurate,  steady  full  or  part-time.  Box  j^ew  York  State  from  Trade  Books,  promotion,  media  relations,  etc.  In 
^“'‘*y™®.P®':®‘^®"-  ^Immediately  avad-  535,  Editor  A  Publisher,  |  Agencies.  Box  510,  Editor  &  Pub-  i  19th  month  on  above  i«sition;  five 

Able!  Telephone  Dubuque,  Iowa  58 - !  Ijsher.  vears’  nrior  exnerience  on  dailies-  can 

^®^?  'J.linIJ?v“'ldTh^ - ca^te.  62^  raito“'‘^ 

-  newspaper  with  imaginative  and  teoi-  MOONLIGHTER  lisher. 

„.bvs,k.^kzv,^.>a.z. 

pnewing,  transportation,  business  in-  portunity,  challenge  of  paper  that  is  r^iiior  ae  ruDiisner. _  sold  to  new  and  non-regular  advertisers 

by-line  featured  top  Dominion  also  ambitious.  Box  587,  Eklitor  &  l  •  i  weelw— commission  basis 

newspapers  and  magazines  for  the  Publisher.  snectiantcat  j _ _  LESTER  LuVZ.ARUS 

part  fifteen  years,  seeks  assignments  - -  |  52  fY'tler  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

U.  S.  metropolitan  centers,  ^rly  RELIGIOUS  WRITER  wants  daily  or  OOMPOSINtJ  ROOM  FOREMAN,  3-,  , 

background  policy  and  general  reiiort-  periodical  post.  Box  596.  Editor  &  mMried,  good  references.  Inteimted  in  i 

in*— New  York,  Boston;  four-continent  Publisher.  rf  class.  CLASSIFIED 

record  preceeding  and  during  the  last - - -  R®*  ®®^'  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ^  _ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Treirt 


s'  .-j'  ; 


By  Robert  T.  Brown 

Advice  to  Youth 

One  of  the  major  questions 
facing  student  editors  is  “how 
free  is  their  own  brand  of  free 
press?”  Hardly  a  year  goes  by 
without  some  student  editor 
feeling  the  wrath  of  school  au¬ 
thorities  for  something  he  has 
written  and  published.  He  and 
his  fellow  editors  usually  raise 
the  cry  of  “freedom  of  the  press” 
as  justification  for  having  their 
own  way.  The  question  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer  to  their  satis¬ 
faction  and  doubts  may  enter 
the  minds  of  editors  from  the 
high  school  level  through  col¬ 
lege. 

The  editors  of  The  Woodberry 
Oracle,  student  publication  of 
Woodberr>’  Forest  School  in 
Virginia,  had  those  doubts  and 
asked  an  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman  to  give  them  some  an¬ 
swers.  Leon  Dure,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  the  IVin- 
ston-Salem  Journal  &  Sentinel, 
whose  two  sons  are  alumni  of 
the  school,  wrote  them  a  letter 
which  we  think  might  be  help¬ 
ful  to  others  —  either  student 
editors  who  are  faced  with  the 
problem,  or  newspapermen 
whom  they  ask  for  advice. 

Mr.  Dure’s  comments  on  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  are 
worth  reading. 

*  « 

“Your  request  for  a  reflective 
letter  on  the  title  and  duty  of  a 
student  editor  is  so  flattering, 
as  well  as  so  challenging,  that  I 
hasten  to  tr>'. 

“First,  who  bears  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  publication 
itself?  Plainly,  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  borne  by  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration,  for  this  authority 
has  the  power  of  life  or  death. 
This  is  true  of  all  school  publi¬ 
cations  because  of  the  total  con¬ 
trol,  by  a  school,  of  its  students. 
It  also  is  generally  true  of  col¬ 
lege  publications,  no  doubt  un¬ 
fortunately,  although  this  need 
not  be  the  case. 

“Thus  when  a  student  editor 
conceives  himself  to  be  ‘free,’ 
or  a  school  makes  any  such 
claim  for  him.  neither  is  being 
factual.  What  is  meant  is  that 
the  editor  is  relatively  free, 
quite  free,  almost  free.  If  the 
^itor  of  the  EHS  paper  sud¬ 
denly  should  go  on  a  campaign 
to  transfer  all  students  to 
Woodberry,  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  powers  up  that 
w'ay,  also  no  doubt  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  would  stop  it. 

“That  this  can  be  discourag¬ 


ing,  and  even  crippling,  cannot 
be  disputed.  Yet  it  carries  over 
to  college  life  because,  in  that 
case,  of  the  dejiendence  of  most 
college  publications  on  the  in¬ 
stitutions  they  sers’e.  And  it 
carries  over  into  the  adult 
world  in  the  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  by  stockholders.  The 
only  really  free  editors  are  such 
people  as  Harry  Golden  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  w'ho  owns  his  own  paper 
and  edits  his  own  idiosyncra¬ 
sies. 

“With  this  much  understood, 
the  student  editor  finds  himself 
faced  with  the  hard  problem  of 
l>eing  both  honest  with  himself 
and  responsible  to  the  school 
administration  in  not  inciting 
lawlessness  and  confusion.  And 
these  two  duties  do  not  always 
coincide,  even  though  every 
effort  is  made  by  dull  adults  to 
make  them  appear  that  way. 
For  example,  the  daily  press 
constantly  proclaims  both  its 
responsibility  and  its  freedom, 
which  are  not  compatible.  The 
only  really  free  press  is  an  ir¬ 
responsible  press.  But  such  is 
our  semantic  innocence  that 
few'  people  recognize  this. 


“What,  then,  to  do? 

“Such  is  this  imperfect  world 
that  we  are  forced  to  a  compro¬ 
mise  but  a  compromise  that 
need  not  be  dishonorable  pro¬ 
vided  its  terms  are  understood 
by  everybody.  And  in  these 
terms,  I  think,  the  school  should 
yield  far  more  than  the  editor, 
for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  the 
editor’s.  By  yielding  almost,  if 
not  quite,  everything,  there  is 
just  the  chance  that  this  tolera¬ 
tion  for  thought  might  stimulate 
the  school,  carry  into  college, 
and  explode  thereafter  in  a 
world  that  certainly  needs  it. 

“For  certain  it  is  that  all  those 
now  suffering  the  hardening  ar¬ 
teries  and  cowering  intellectu¬ 
ality  that  go  with  an  age  of,  say, 
forty  have  made  a  mess  of 
things.  Our  only  hope  would 
seem  to  be  a  return  to  that  com¬ 
petition  of  free  ideas  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 
Hence,  I  suggest  that  the  school 
solution  might  be  an  applica- 
t  on  of  the  Holmes  dissent  in 
the  Abrams  case  that  is  the 
basis  for  the  American  free 
press.  No  publication,  said  Mr. 
Holmes,  is  to  be  interfered  with 
unless  it  constitutes  a  ‘clear 
and  present’  danger  to  govern¬ 
ment  itself. 


"He's  the  only  night-club  columnist  in  town  with  degrees  in  spetd- 
writing  and  lip-reading." 


“That  these  recent  issues 
hardly  go  that  far  is  pretty  ob¬ 
vious.  That  the  editorials  are 
surprising  in  their  subjects  and 
astounding  in  their  competence 
also  must  be  admitted.  Only  the 
rare  adult  editor  could  express 
his  doubts  so  well.  And  it  would 
be  an  even  rarer  adult  editor 
who  could  steel  himself  to  de¬ 
bate  either  tribal  custom  or  re¬ 
ligion.  As  to  the  latter  we  adults 
have  a  rule  that  shows  our  dif¬ 
ference:  Everj'body  agrees  to 
the  freedom  of  religion,  provided 
everj'body  agrees  not  to  discuss 
it. 

“And  you  will  find  that  there 
are  any  number  of  other  such 
taboos.  For  we  adults  are  weary 
of  these  old  fields.  Hence  it  wrill 
take  another  plowing  by  another 
people,  more  energetic  and,  it 
begins  to  appear,  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  to  turn  up  any  new  pota¬ 
toes.” 

• 

Education  Reporting 
Qtations  Conferred 

Long  Beach,  Calif, 

The  California  Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  presented  its  top 
award  for  community  service 
through  reporting  of  education 
news  to  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram.  Presentation  of  the 
John  Swett  plaque  was  made  to 
Warren  Walters,  education 
editor. 

Other  awards  went  to  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  for  pictorial 
features ;  the  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin,  for  feature 
stories;  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
for  interpreting  education  is¬ 
sues;  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal,  continuous  coverage; 
Riverside  Daily  Press,  feature 
stories;  and  Stockton  Record, 
editorials. 


Alibi  Club  Fetes 
Former  Members 

The  Alibi  Club,  formed  to 
offer  an  excuse  here  or  there, 
took  time  at  its  pre-Christnuu 
luncheon  to  honor  former  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Alibi  Club  is  an  exclusive 
club.  Its  members  are  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  directors  of  New  York 
City  newspapers.  John  H.  Glass, 
New  York  News,  is  president 

At  the  luncheon  were  retired 
members,  among  them  Vernon 
Brooks,  World  Telegram  &  Sun; 
Warren  Kelly,  Mirror,  and  Hal 
Fletcher,  World  Telegram  i 
Sun. 

Other  members  of  the  club 
are:  Times  —  Monroe  Green; 
Herald  Tribune — Jack  Thees; 
Mirror — Starr  Galloway;  World 
Telegram  &  Sun  —  Charles 
Schwat;  Post — Harry  Rosen; 
Journal  American  —  Monroe 
Gensler ;  and  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Mirror- 
Waiter  Rom  pel. 

True  to  their  tradition,  club 
members  pointed  pridefully  to 
their  history-making  advertising 
linage  records,  at  the  same  time 
offering  alibis  why  they  did  not 
mount  up  even  more  fantastic 
figures. 

Autographed  menus  were  sent 
to  two  former  members: 
William  E.  Robinson,  now  chair 
man  of  the  board  of  Coca  Cola, 
and  John  Mench,  retired. 

• 

Insurance  Gift 

Cleveland 

In  recognition  of  25  years  of 
continuous  service  with  the 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  life 
insurance  of  $2,000  has  been 
presented  to  each  of  24  veteran 
employees. 
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-second  Swing 


In  the  time  it  takes  you 
to  swing  your  golf  club,  you  can  shift 
magazines  on  the 
Model  31  Linotype! 


Driving  for  lower-cost  production? 
Model  31  gives  you  four  magazines,  available 
in  2  seconds  with  exclusive  one-turn  shift! 

^  More  time  for  producing;  fewer  errors 
^  from  operator  fatigue! 


Tee  off  on  any  job — 4-point  to 
30  condensed,  at  proven  cruising  speeds 
up  to  10  lines  a  minute,  with  simplest 
maintenance.  Steady  productivity 

scores  best  profits.  , 


Shooting  for  a  birdie  on  costs? 
Write  for  brochure  on  Linotype  Model  31 
Or  ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  to  prove  how  the  31 
means  profits  for  you. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


PrmleJ  in  L'.S.A. 


THIRSDAY.  NOVUIBtR  1ft.  IMf 


EDITOR  in  the  Public  Service 


ANYTHING  WORTH  A  TOP  LINE  TONIGHT?  Don 
E.  Weaver  (Ohio  born  and  bred)  went  to  work  for  the 
Cincinnati  Post  after  being  graduated  in  1924  by  Denison 
University.  From  1931  to  1936  Don  edited  the  Kentucky 
Post.  Then  he  took  off  for  Texas— for  nine  years  — 
where  he  etlited  the  Fort  Worth  Press.  Don  was  named 
editor  in  Columbus  in  1945. 


Don  E.  Weaver  of  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal 


Too  much  Salk  vaccine  on  hand;  too  few 
children  getting  shots.  Don  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  put  on  a  drive  that  got  free  clinics 
opened  and  thousands  of  kids  inoculated. 
Schools  even  made  shots  a  requisite  for 
attendance! 

Don  has  foresight!  Once  he  wrote  a  piece 
on  the  need  for  flood  prevention  and  a 
flood  came  3  days  later.  This  year,  ex¬ 


pecting  an  overflow  at  the  polls,  he  plugged 
for  more  voting  machines— and  got  500! 
The  Citizen-Journal,  in  fact,  helped  get 
machines  into  the  county  in  the  first  place. 

When  the  paper  dug  into  a  mess  in  the 
workhouse  (filth,  flagrant  parole  violation) 
a  cleanup  came  fast!  Once  Don  and  the 
Citizen-Journal  get  their  teeth  in  an  issue, 
they  don’t  let  go. 


Columbus  Citizen -Journal 


CA  Vim  I  C««H  pftr  CvbY 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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